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As we said before... 
YOU CAN’T MAKE A GOOD 
SHOE WITHOUT GOOD BINDING 


PERO & DANIELS’ INC. 


THOMAS G. PLANT BLDG. BOSTON 3-—MASS. 
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One reason why Gallun’s Cretan Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 


When you wear shoes of Cretan Calf, you feel like 
you're walking on fleecy, billowy clouds. For Cre- 
tan, like all the famous Gallun vegetable tannages, 
is glove-soft, even at the first wearing. And it re- 
mains that way throughout the life of the shoe, 
despite repeated wettings and dryings. 


But Cretan Calf gives more than unsurpassed com- 
fort. This aristocratic leather, with its warm, mel- 
low color, symbolizes luxury, That’s why custom 
bootmakers use it when making up shoes for their 
most wealthy and discerning customers. 


Give your customers the best in comfort and ap- 
pearance. Check the Gallun numbers, when order- 
ing from leading manufacturers — and get set for 
profitable repeat business.....A. F. Gallun & Sons, 


Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 
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Raise in minimum wage rate from 40-7Sc per 





hour to have widespread effect in shoe and leather industry. 
Latest estimate of Labor Dept. finds about 23,000 or 10% 
of all shoe workers earning less than 70c hourly. Of these, 
only 2600 are learners. 


In leather industry as a whole, 80,270 or about 
23% of total workers earn less than 75c. Of these, 45,370 


earn less than 65c and 34,900 get at least 65c but less than 
75c. 





New minimum level also brings up seein of 





wage differentials. Semi-skilled and skilled workers making 
over 75c will object to pay raise for less skilled workers 
while their wage ceilings remain static. Employers face 
many problems to untangle on this end. 





Manufacturers in higher pay areas turning out 





better-grade shoes should find overall effect good. Smaller 





factories in low-pay or non-union regions must pay new wage 
rates, charge more for shoes. Result will put high grade 
shoe manufacturers such as in Brockton on better com- 
petitive basis with southern and western manufacturers. 


Further tariff cuts planned next year by U. S. State 





Dept. Aim is to boost American imports as means of solv- 
ing dollar shortage abroad. Present plans call for about 50 
countries to meet next year somewhere in Europe, probably 
in Sept. 

“Third round” 


ward in new U. S. trade policy. 


of tariff slashes another step for- 
State Dept. terms U. S. as 
with little choice but 
to open its doors “more widely to imports.” Fateful last 
four words highly significant to industry here, point way 
to growing comsumer competition from imported products. 

Many U. manufacturers still not resigned to 
worried what cheaply-produced, low-priced imports 
will do to domestic sales. Recent orders of Czech shoes at 
National Shoe Fair one case. Some manufacturers raise an- 
other good point: how reciprocal are reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 





‘credit nation in world economy” 





idea, 


Too many shoe style copyists, too few style cre- 





ators and promoters in medium- and low-priced fields. 





Growing teeling producers in volume field should do less 
“adapting” of high-priced models, more introducing of orig- 
inal styles created specifically for their markets. Criticism 
is that many volume producers lack imagination, initiative, 
creative risk to set Own pace. 

° e 


Shoe fashion merchandising needs new perspective, 





new approach, especially by retailers. Growing feeling that 
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retailers not properly promoting new styles, not giving new 
styles chance to catch hold before turning to something else. 
Result: higher costs, wasted sales and profits. Fashion mark- 
et studies might throw important new light on the problem, 
result in profitable changes in style merchandising. 
a e 

Tanners holding contracts with International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union may 
trouble. Prospective ousting of IFLWU from CIO, with 
latter setting up new competitive union which, along with 
AFL, will vie for tannery contracts, will throw tanners into 
legal tangles that will take a long time to untangle. NLRB 
already in state of confusion on how to handle contract 
problems arising from split of leftist unions recently 
booted out of CIO. Matters will get worse before getting 
better. 





be in for 2-3 years of 





If Truman’s $300 billions national income goal 





gross doilar sales of shoes could increase $1 
billions, or about 30°% above present level of $3 billions. 
A portion of this would be the result of higher prices 
(matched, of course, by higher costs). But how much would 
be the result of increased sales? Does more purchasing pow- 
er mean more unit sales? If not, then current percent of 
national income spent on shoes (about 1.28) will drop 
sharply, probably below one percent—lowest in U. S. hist- 
ory. This should be watched and prevented. 


is reached, 


. ° 
Canadian hide market hit hard by recent deval- 
Hide prices up, in many cases at U. S. market 
levels. Result is “vicious circle” created by tendency of 
dealers to export hides to U. S., thus keeping both hide and 
leather prices high at home. No solution in sight. 
Canadian shoe manufacturers managing to hold 
Questionable how 





uations. 





shoes at reasonable price levels till now. 





long they can continue this, with overall costs, materials, 
production and overhead seeking new highs. 
° ° 

find 
Many 
orders this year, depending on substantial stocks left over 
from last year’s mild winter. Heavy rains in East and 
Southwest brought customers flocking, depleted stocks. Rush 
of new orders too much for manufacturers unless winter 
continues to hold off....Boom in “cowboy goods” sales 
predicted for Xmas by buyers of large department stores. 
This includes cowboy boots, leather belts, holsters, jackets, 
etc....Dressed leather goods from Ireland now being of- 


themselves 
placed no 


Miscellany: Shoe retailers may 


rubber footwear 





short on this winter. 














fered American buyers as one of hundreds of “new bar- 
gains” in British Empire goods. Expected to reach U. S. 
import markets in increasing quantities. 
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Regaining Lost Leadership 


UR editorial of Nov. 5—“The 

Declining Influence of the Amer- 
ican Businessman”—brought numer- 
ous comments from readers. The cen- 
tral theme of the editorial was that 
both the government and labor had 
taken the reins of public leadership 
from the businessman, and that the 
latter was a declining influence in 
the American community. 

The gist of readers’ comments: 
All right, but what concrete steps 
can the businessman take to regain 
that leadership and remain within 
the frame of the Constitution? 

We are faced with a harsh but 
realistic incongruity: though the 
American people are firmly opposed 
to state socialism they are strongly 
in favor of “state welfare.” They 
continue to support men with politi- 
cal promises of expanding welfare 
while expressing coldness to the mere 
negation of welfare programs. This 
incongruity has confused and bewil- 
dered the average businessman. He 
cannot conscientiously support gross 
and unsound welfare programs pro- 
posed by labor and government. Yet 
he cannot face increasing loss of 
public support of his opposition to 
these proposals. What, then, is he 
to do to regain public confidence and 
community influence and leadership? 

First, he must quickly destroy his 
antiquated concept that the territory 
of business is confined to economics 
alone —to production, employment, 
profits, sales, etc. Let’s look at our 
Constitutional “rights” he so respects: 
the rights of Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. The protec- 
tion of only one of these—Liberty— 
is within the functional sphere of 
government. The other two are 
within the protective sphere of busi- 
ness. Yet government, through the 
laxity of business to design its func- 
tional programs to directly encom- 
pass the rights of Life and Happi- 
ness, has invaded the field with its 
welfare programs purporting to pro- 
tect those two rights. 

How does a factory worker trans- 
late the right of Life? As an eco- 
nomic right primarily—the right to 
security in his job, to adequate food, 
clothing, housing, reasonable com- 
forts, assurance of provision in old 
age, the ability to give his children 
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opportunities. It is simply the right 
to live decently and securely. Now 
look at the depression of the Thirties. 
To the worker, business failed him. 
Did business sponsor a vigorous, 
daring program to protect the right 
to Life as the worker knows it? 
Little if any. But government swept 
in with its welfare programs. And 
despite all the pros and cons that can 
be argued, it did one significant 
thing: it gained the public’s con- 
fidence while business lost it. 

Take the right to Happiness, Be- 
cause it is so highly personal it can- 
not be guaranteed to anyone. Yet 
government, again with its welfare 
programs, is intent on creating a sort 
of artificial happiness in terms of 
artificial security. Though this is 


not what the worker or public seeks, 
it is at least something. Significantly 
it is more than the nothing that busi- 
ness has offered in this direction. 
And a little is better than nothing. 
Thus the rights of Life and Hap- 
piness sought by the public are com- 


prised of cultural, spiritual and social 
factors as well as economic. If, then, 
business confines itself rigidly to eco- 
nomic spheres alone, and even here 
without secure assurances which cre- 
ate public confidence in such leader- 
ship, then it is neglecting some. of 
the most instinctive human wants. 
And such neglect leads to decline of 
influence. 

Second, business must quickly 
cease its attitude of being against 
so much and for so little. Its dynam- 
ics must change from negative to posi- 
tive. Consider in the past twenty 
years how much it has opposed labor 
proposals alone. Then consider how 
strongly labor has succeeded, legis- 
latively and otherwise, despite this 
opposition. Is it any wonder that 
labor-management sn overall 
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NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of LEATHER 
and SHOES’ editorials may obtain them at 
the following nominal cost: 

Up to 100 

200-500 
1,000-3,000 
5,000 or over 





10¢ each 
Se each 
2c each 
lac each 
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are considered a “militant struggle”? 

How, then, can we reconcile the neces- 

sity for struggle and the desire for 
ace? 

Third, business must provide op- 
portunities for more active partici- 
pation of the community and labor 
in management to make business a 
more integral and living part of the 
community. Profit-sharing is the 
minutest portion of this idea, is rela- 
tively unimportant. But labor heads 
and community leaders could be 
brought into the business directorate 
as active participants to create the 
vital sense of belonging, of real par- 
ticipation. Also, there is a vital need 
to increase the number of stockhold- 
ers among the “little” people. Con- 
sider that corporate industry accounts 
for half the national income, pays 
64 percent of all wages and salaries 
in the U. S., employs 55 percent of 
the total labor force. Yet despite 
this vast economic influence there 
are only about six million stockhold- 
ers of corporate industry. Business 
is thus justifiably embarrassed by the 
claim of “control by the few.” More 
significantly, the community feels it 
is outside this influential circle, and. 
true to human nature, acquires a 
suspicion and hostility. 

Fourth, a direct interest of busi- 
nessmen in creating fertile and dy- 
namic ideas for the cultural, social, 
spiritual and economic development 
of the community. The mere fact 
that a company provides the jobs 
and wages by which the economy 
of a town is largely supported, while 
the officers of the company remain 
aloof from active participation in 
community affairs, is sheer paternal- 
ism tainted with feudalism which is 
antagonistic to the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. This kind of absen- 
tee community contribution is as 
negative and detrimental as absentee 
ownership. By correcting this in the 
obvious ways, a living relationship is 
created between the community and 
business—and business gains stature, 
popularity and influence. 

Business has misconstrued its role 
in modern society; it has given a 
shallow interpretation to the “rights” 
of Americans as put forth in our 
Declaration of Independence. It has 
been a fine student of economics but 
a poor student of human nature. 
Government and labor have suc- 
ceeded better in finding the emo- 
tional pulse of the public, and have 
devised their programs to comply 
with the instinctive wants of men. 

This does not mean that business 
should compete on the same “hand- 
out” basis as government and labor. 


(Concluded on Page 42) 
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Labor Dept. Seeks New Minimum 
Wage On Government Shoe Contracts 


May set 80-cent hourly minimum 
despite passing of 75-cent federal 
base by Congress. Hearing set 
for next spring. 

Sometime after the Jan. 25, 1950 
deadline passes, when the new 75- 
cent hourly wage minimum goes into 
effect on most goods produced for 
interstate commerce, the Division of 
Public Contracts of the Labor Dept. 
will resume earlier steps aimed at 
setting a new minimum wage rate of 
about 80 cents for the shoe industry, 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The Department plans to hold a 
public hearing next spring on the 
petition of the United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, filed in June, 1948, 
and seeking to boost the legal mini- 
mum of 40 cents on shoe contract 
work, LEATHER AND SHOES learned 
this week. 

Consideration of the petition was 
set tentatively last spring for “some- 
time in the summer or fall of 1949.” 
However, the matter was allowed to 
drift until after the expected con- 
gressional action on the 75-cent mini- 
mum. With the latter now on the 
record, the Labor Dept. still intends 
to go ahead. The reason is largely 
legal, since the Govt. wants to be 
able to name a “prevailing minimum 
wage” in Walsh-Healey contracts. 

The current move is the first sig- 
nificant attempt since the war to in- 
crease the minimum shoe wages in 
the public contracts field. It is part 
of a drive launched by the Depart- 
ment early in 1947 to overhaul some 
42 industries “suspected” of having 
rather low minimum wage standards. 


Higher Figure Sought 

The psychological “shot in the 
arm” given to union hopes by the 
presidential signing of the 75-cent 
minimum is expected by Washington 
observers to carry new significance 
when the shoe minimum wage comes 
up for consideration. USWA had 
originally asked that the 40-cent rate 
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be doubled at least. Now there is 
a real possibility that the union will 
seek a higher figure. 

Currently, the average minimum 
wage in the shoe industry figures at 
about $1.09 per hour. 

Union officials are studying various 
other industries for which the Labor 
Dept. has granted substantial in- 
creases in minimum wages payable 
by government contractors in the 
$10,000 or larger class. One recent 
boost occurred in the iron and steel 
industry, now set at $1.23 an hour 
for most such contracts. This was 
granted over strong industry protests 
and charges that Secretary of Labor 
Tobin is using the Walsh-Healey Act 
as a political device to jack up mini- 
mum wages. The glassware mini- 
mum went up to 83.5 cents, leather 
and sheep-lined jackets to 85 cents. 
textiles except woolen and worsted 
to 87 cents, and several others to 
85 cents. 

Labor Dept. officials deny this 
strongly, stressing that minimum 
rates are changed only after long 
investigation of the facts. 

The Jan. 25 deadline date will have 
an immediate effect upon all existing 
government contracts. Regardless of 
the wages cited in the contract, the 
75<ent minimum will prevail after 
that date. All future contracts will 
be based upon a 75-cent minimum, 
except for learners and the handi- 
capped. In the latter cases, special 
certificates for lower minimums are 
issued “to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunity for employment.” 

Over-all Effect 

Not only will the new minimum 
affect manufacturers now holding or 
expecting to hold shoe contracts, but 
it will have far-reaching effects upon 
the shoe industry as a whole. All 
minimums must go up to the 75-cent 
base. 

The Labor Dept. recently estimated 
that at least 10 percent of all shoe 


workers earned less than 70 cents 
hourly (including premium pay for 
overtime and night work). Rates for 
learners were included in the esti- 
mate, thus lowering the over-all av- 
erage. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics recently estimated learners in 
the industry at 2600 with hourly av- 
erage at 74 cents. 

Late this summer, the BLS in- 
formed Senator Harry Ellender that 
some 80,270 workers in the leather 
industry as a whole, or about 23 per- 
cent. were earning less than 75 cents 
hourly. Some 45,370 were earning 
less than 65 cents while 34,900 earned 
at least 65 cents but less than 75 
cents. 

Several USWA officials claim that 
the average hourly wage in some 
Southern shoe factories is only 50 
cents hourly with some Maryland 
plants paying 60 cents and several 
Ohio plants 50-60 cents. They esti- 
mate the prevailing rate in Massa- 
chusetts plants at 80 cents, 85 cents 
in New York City, 8714 cents in Chi- 
cago, and about 90 cents to $1.00 in 
Los Angeles. 

According to the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn., the shoe indus- 
try will be affected more seriously 
than many other industries by the 
boost to a 75-cent minimum “because 
we have a relatively large number of 
unskilled operators who are paid on 
a piece rate basis.” In addition, the 
Association claims that the raise may 
reduce production by taking former 
incentives away from workers. Many 
economists feel the cumulative effect 
will be to “pressure” all wages pro- 
portionately upwards. _ particularly 
among skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. 


Behr-Manning Wins 
Court Judgment 

The Supreme Court of New York 
has entered a permanent judgment 
of injunction against the Central 
Shoe Corp., West New York, N. J., 
in favor of Behr-Manning Corp., 
Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of Norzon 
fabric. 

In a recent action served on Meyer 
R. Epstein, president of Central, Behr- 
Manning alleged that the defendant 
had wilfully violated its Norzon trade- 
mark by representing that it was 
selling shoes of genuine Norzon fab- 
ric while using substitute materials. 
Judgment ordered Central to desist 
from these practices, 

The case is the first in a series 
of similar actions to be filed against 
manufacturers and jobbers involved 
in misrepresentation of Norzon fab- 
rics. 
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Unity To Liquidate; 
Coronet Follows Suit 


Haverhill, Mass., took a double 
blow last week with reports that both 
Unity Shoemakers Corp. and Coronet 
Shoe Corp. plan to liquidate in the 
near future. 

Samuel Shain, general manager of 
Unity, said that the firm, which em- 
ploys 450 persons in the manufacture 
of women’s medium cemented and 
Sbicca shoes, has some unfinished 
work which will require three to four 
weeks to finish. He did not reveal 
the exact date of closing but said 
operations would be halted and the 
business discontinued. 

Joseph C. Goyette, manager-treas- 
urer of the United Shoe Workers of 
America Haverhill local, said the 
union had received a letter from Unity 
stating the firm would cease opera- 
tions shortly. The letter added, how- 
ever, that the company was willing 
to negotiate a contract for 1950, thus 
leading some union officials to believe 
Unity might remain in Haverhill for 
a few more months, depending upon 
orders received. 

One of the largest shoe plants in 
Haverhill, Unity came to the city from 
Boston in 1935. It was organized 
25 years ago and has an annual pay- 
roll of $1,175,000. Recently, it with- 
drew from membership in the Haver- 
hill Shoe Manufacturers Board of 
Trade. 

Goyette also reported that the union 
has received a notice from Coronet 
Shoe Corp., manufacturer of wom- 
en’s cemented sandals, that it will 
liquidate. However, reports have 
been received that Allen Lash, presi- 
dent of Coronet, has leased space in 
the same building it now occupies 
and will form a new corporation to 
continue business in Haverhill. The 
firm employs 300 workers. 


Navy Awards 
300,000 Gloves 

The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York City, has announced awards on 
Invitation No. 5674 covering 300,000 
pairs wool lined, black leather gloves 
to the following firms: 


Quantity 

Company (pairs) 
Hansen Glove Corp. 81,600 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Fried, Osterman Co. 72,000 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Gates-Mills, Inc 54,000 
Johnstown, N. Y 
Fownes Brothers & 
Co., Ine 
New York, N. Y 
Wilkins Gloves, Inc. 24,000 
Mayfield, N. Y. 
J. M. Rubin & Sons 24,000 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Sellinger Glove Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Boyce Lazarus Co 
Johnstown, N, Y. 


Price 
$2.435 to $2.445 


$2.44—14 % 10 ds 


% % 20 ds 
2.565 to $2.655 


28,800 $2.435 pr 


$2.465 pr 

$2.537 to $2.657 
12,000 $2.50 pr 
3,600 $2.70 pr. 
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E-J, General Shoe Corp. 
Win Service Shoe Awards 

The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has awarded Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y., con- 
tract for 147,600 pairs of service 
shoes with leather soles and rubber 
taps. The award on QM-30-280-50- 
253 was made on the basis of $5.64 
per pair, 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., was awarded contract for 
21,724 pairs at $5.56 to $5.81 per 
pair. Total directive quantity was 
169,324 pairs with the procurement 
ordered for Greek aid. 


Outlook Optimistic At 
Southwestern Shoe Show 

High buyer interest, a normal sales 
volume with better orders to come, 
and emphasis upon simple lines in 
both men’s and women’s shoes 
marked the Spring Shoe Show of the 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn. 
held Nov. 13-16 in Dallas, Texas. 
Both buyers and exhibitors left the 
show convinced it had proved one 
of the most successful in years. 

Some 380 exhibitors were on hand 
with still more turned away for lack 
of show room accommodations. Buy- 
ers turned out in‘full force for the 
four-day showing, numbering from 
1800 to 2000. All exhibits were 
shown at the Adolphus, Baker and 
Southland hotels, with the atmosphere 
of all three reflecting high optimism 
for Spring 1950. 
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Women’s styles showed no drastic 
changes, with lasts and heel heights 
much the same as last year. Flat 
heels were in demand as were plat- 
forms with both high and low heels. 
Open-air styles were most popular 
by far with stylists lowering the 
D’Orsay pattern to meet the growing 
demand for “less shoe” and open 
shanks. Variations in the latter style 
were many, with narrow strippings in 
open vamp shoes drawing most at- 
tention. 

Buyers showed preference for calf 
and reptile for street shoes, although 
patent leather found buyers reviving 
interest. Suedes with reptile trim 
were popular. Multiple colors were 
big both in dress and sport shoes. 
Color leaders were still navy and 
black, with brown (from blond to 
darker tones) next in favor. Many 
shades of green were evident in cas- 
uals and brighter sport colors were 
introduced by the score. 

As one manufacturer put it, “Cas- 
uals are a sure bet to be predominant 
in spring as are high colors. Linen 
will gain popularity among fabrics. 
Green will be the leading color for 
casuals with blue and beige follow- 
ing. Buckles are in and are being 
used on all styles.” 

The trend in children’s shoes 
seemed to call for duplication of 
mothers’ styles. Miniatures of the 
larger sizes, especially in sandals, 
dominated displays of sizes three to 
eight. 


Top style authorities from retail and manufacturing branches of popular price shoe in- 
dustry select men’s shoe styles to be presented at the PPSSA Fashion Show, Nov. 28 at 
the Hotel New Yorker. Pictured leit to right are: Louis Auclair, International Shoe Co., 
Great Northern Division; Sylvie Hamilton, PPSSA fashion director; Mel Reese, A. S. 
Beck Shoe Corp., John J. Campbell, Spencer Shoe Corp.; Edward Atkins, co-manager, 
PPSSA; and Saul Katz, Hubbard Shoe Co. 








More Choice For Men 

Displays of men’s shoes showed a 
larger choice than ever before in 
types, styles and colors, with the em- 
phasis upon seasonality. Several 
manufacturers featured new materials 
such as nylon mesh on sport shoes 
and casuals. Heavy suede was active 
in blue, burgundy, antique brown, 
black and blond. Light soles were 
evident in both men’s and women’s 
styles, 

Both manufacturers and buyers 
agreed that orders were better than 
last year. However, many buyers 
were content to look over the field 
first, holding off their orders until 
price trends materialized. Prices re- 
mained on a level with last year with 
a slight upward trend seen in several 
brands. Despite this, manufacturers 
expected a large volume of orders 
by the end of the month. 

Officers of the Association for the 
coming year are: R. T. McCary, Bour- 
beuse Shoe Co., president; R. L. 
Shanks, Graham Brown, vice presi- 
dent; H. P. Oyler, Crosby Square, 
treasurer; and Tom D. Collins, sec- 
retary-manager, 


Mid-Atlantic Show Good 
Fair sales and firm prices domi- 
nated the Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show 
held Nov. 13-16 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Spon- 
sored by the Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers’ and Retailers Assn., the 
show drew some 800 buyers; not as 
many as anticipated. However, a 
good volume of orders with prospects 
of more to come led exhibitors and 


sponsors to call the showing a com- 
plete success. 

A LEATHER AND SHOES survey 
found no special items selling heavily, 
outside of low-priced teen-agers lines. 
“A little bit of everything” was the 
way manufacturers described their 
business. Although some price 
changes were noted, generally up- 
ward, individual firms were quoted 
on the whole as “holding the line.” 

Suede was very popular in spring 
styles with smooth calf, reptile and 
patent leather drawing interest, the 
latter especially in trims. Dark blue 
proved a highly popular color with 
black, both light and dark browns, 
and some reds drawing their share of 
attention. Open toe slingbacks sold 
in the high styles but dressy flats 
went well also. A closing banquet 
was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
15. 


Miller May Open In Philly 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island 


City, N. Y., will open another shoe 
plant in Philadelphia if it can find 
a suitable site, according to trade re- 
ports. Although no official confirma- 
tion was received, it was reported that 
at least half of the Long Island pro- 
duction will be moved to the new 
plant. 

The firm owns the Fox Chase 
Knitting Mill, a hosiery mill located 
at Fox Chase, Pa., which will be 
closed soon. However, mill officials 
denied that the plant would hold the 
new I. Miller shoe factory, claiming 
it was too small for the purpose. 

The firm produces about 3200 pairs 


daily at its Long Island City plant 
and will shift about 1500 pairs to the 
new plant, according to reports. Some 
500 workers will be employed. 


Dept. Store Sales Fall 


Sales of women’s shoes for the 
first nine months of 1949 in 227 de- 
partment stores were down five per- 
cent from last year, according to a 
study of department store sales and 
stocks released this week by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The survey 
found sales of children’s shoes off 
four percent for the period. Stocks 
at hand of both women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes were up two percent. 

Men’s and boys’ shoes and slip- 
pers in 195 department stores sold 
five percent behind the first nine 
months of 1948, but stocks of these 
items were down five percent from 
last year. 

Shoes sold in department store 
basements were down five percent in 
the period, according to reports from 
129 basement units. Stocks at the 
end of Sept. were about the same 
as a year ago. 

The study found that some 260 
luggage departments showed an ag- 
gregate loss of eight percent for the 
first nine months, with stocks on hand 
reported at eight percent below a 
year ago. Handbags and _ small 
leather goods, however, were selling 
only one percent behind the 1948 
figures, according to reports from 
336 department stores. 


Tannery Chemists Meet 


Professor Edmund Stiasny of Hal- 
Sweden, internationally- 
renowned leather chemist. was elected 
an honorary member at the latest 
meeting of the Association for Tan- 
ning Chemistry and Technique held 
Oct. 22-23 at Dusseldorf, Germany. 
The meeting was attended by 250 
chemists. 


singborg, 


The Association’s next meeting 
will be held sometime in 1950 at 
Regensburg, Germany. Technical 
papers will be published in Das Leder 
which will commence publication 
during the year, 

Papers were read by the following 
11 authors. many of them noted for 


their work in the leather and leather 
chemistry field: W. Freudenberg, W. 
Brill, C. Wolpers, W. Grassman, F. 
Stather. G. Mauthe, H. Batzer, W. 
Hausam, H. Herfeld, H. F. Sark, and 


W. Ackermann. 


The enlarged Wappinger Falls, N. Y., plant where Davis Box Toe Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of box toes, counters and other shoe supplies, has consolidated production operations. The 
firm recently discontinued operations at its Brooklyn, N. Y., plant and moved all equip- 
ment to the Wappinger Falls factory in a move to consolidate production. General offices 
will also be located at the plant from which all shipments will be made. Davis recently 
opened sales and executive offices at 150 Broadway, New York City, under the direction of 
Harry Karet, president, and Maurice Musnick, sales manager. The firm will soon celebrate 
its 75th anniversary. 
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Welting that’s 
tougher than leather 


Si manufacturers are taking 
to “Dryseal’’* welting like a 
duck takes to water. It’s made 
from Geon polyvinyl! materials and 
has an arm-long list of advantages 
that not only improve shoes—but 
cut manufacturing costs, too! 
Because it’s made from Geon, 

this remarkable welting is: 

Water-proof 

Weather-proof 

Tougher than leather 

Resistant to otls, acids, alkalies 

Unaffected by sun, air, mildew 

Non-shrinking, non-curling, 

non-cracking. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company . 


*"Dryseal” 


is a Trade Mark Registered by Wright- 


Batchelder Corp., Boston, Mass. 


“Dryseal’’* 


Wilting is manufactured by the Okonite 


Company, Passaic, N. J., and distributed by Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 


The welting comes in all stand- 
ard colors, fade-proof pigments 
all the way through. 


And it simplifies operations and 
cuts costs in a dozen ways. For 
example, it comes in uniform, con- 
tinuous lengths with no laps or 
splices. It holds a good finished 
edge, requires no edge staining. 
It can be used for stitched and 
cemented welt shoes—is highly 
resistant to stitch tear or cut 
seams. No more wetting or ‘‘beat- 
ing out”’ 


Perhaps versatile Geon poly- 
vinyl materials can help you do a 
product - and - sales - improvement 
job. Write for further information, 
for technical service. Please ad- 
dress Dept. HI-12, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


** os ~ 
© + coooece om 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 





GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemi 
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give you these 8 
Shoemaking Advantages! 


Acts as filler through shank area 

Provides firm, broad base for outsole leveling 

Gives fullness and character to finished bottom 

Makes possible accurate, quick insertion 

Provides positive locating of steel or wood shank piece 
Maintains uniformity with every pair 

With long heel style, affords tighter joints at heel breast 
Leaves insoles free from prong or tack point penetration 


FOR the maker of welt shoes . . . United 
suggests Combination shanks, finest for this 
type of footwear because they impart so many 
extras in addition to reliable support. Precision 
fitting, characteristic of all United shanks, is found in both the 
cover and the steel (or wood). 


For greatly improved shoemaking, try United Combination Shanks. 


Ask your United man about a 
shoemaking trial with a Com- 


bination shank individually  Ypited Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Ne 9m. pene coemating. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Austria Seeks Leather 
The ECA has announced that Aus- 


tria_ is considering purchase of 
$100,000 worth of leather from the 
U. S. under Marshall Plan procure- 
ment authorization 31-480-00-6067. 
Quotations from U.S. exporters must 
be submitted prior to Nov. 25 with 
delivery to be completed by the end 
of Dec., 1949. 

Specifications are as follows: up- 
per leather, neatbox (elk leather), 
30 percent black, 60 percent brown, 
10 percent various shades in the fol- 
lowing proportions, if possible, first 
quality, 20 percent; second quality. 
70 percent; third quality, 10 per- 
cent. Size of hides not to exceed 
19 sq. ft. and only unobjectionable 
assortments suited for manufacture 
of high-quality shoes will be consid- 
ered. 


ICC Hikes N. E. Shoe 
Trucking Rate 5% 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a ruling Nov. 10 upheld the 
recommendations of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. for no- 
minal increases of five percent in 
trucking rates of shoes shipped from 
Maine and New Hampshire to Bos- 
ton, according to Maxwell Field, 
NESLA executive vice president. 

“In this ruling, [CC commissioners 
in Division 3 declared that proposed 
increases previously approved by an 
ICC examiner were unjust and un- 
reasonable, and ordered the sched- 
ule cancelled on or before Jan. 15, 
1950,” Field said. “These schedules 
would have increased shippers’ costs 
an average of 21 percent, or from 
seven to 27 cents from points in 
Maine, and an average of 17 percent 
from New Hampshire and Vermont 

a ” 
origins. 

“A secondary proposal to increase 
commodity rates by five percent from 
Portland and seven other points in 
Maine south of that city was found 
reasonable. Both proposals were 
made by the New England Motor 
Rate Bureau, Inc.” 


ALCA Sets 1950 


Convention 

The 1950 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Leather Chemists Assn. has been 
scheduled for May 31-June 2 at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., the Association announced 
this week. 

Plans are now being completed for 
a program of papers that will interest 
both the scientific and practical mem- 
bers of the leather and allied trades 
industries. The various committee 
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meetings will be held during the 
afternoon and evening of Tuesday, 
May 30. 


Predict Price Rises 
At Outerwear Show 


Rising leather and sheepskin prices 
will be reflected next year in higher 
priced leather garments and outer- 
wear. This was the consensus of man- 
ufacturers’ opinion as seen at the 
annual convention and suppliers’ ex- 
hibit of the National Heavy Outer- 
wear Assn. held this week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

Jules Goldstein, secretary of the 
Association, reported that outerwear 
garment manufacturers were antici- 
pating a good spring selling season 
despite the imminence of price rises. 
Many manufacturers, however, pre- 
dicted that prices would be up from 
50 cents to $2 per garment at whole- 
sale. 


Total attendance at the show fea- 
turing leather, fabrics and other ma- 
terials used in outerwear garments 
was around 1500. One of the featured 
speakers, Jay D. Runkle. vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Crow- 
ley, Milner & Co., Detroit. told the 
convention that one of the industry’s 
greatest needs was closer cooperation 
between retailers and manufacturers 
in working out production and de- 
livery schedules. Many sales are lost 
through this, he declared. 


Douglas Moves 
Several Departments 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. has al- 
ready moved several departments 
from its Brockton plant to the Scran- 
ton factory and plans to transfer 
additional departments _ shortly, 
LEATHER AND SHOES learned this 
week. The firm’s tag and leather and 
purchasing departments have already 
left for the Scranton plant with the 
accounting department next to go, 
according to Earle F. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen, Douglas worker 
bargaining agent. 


At the same time, Douglas presi- 
dent, Joseph W. Bartlett, declared 
that “the future of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. in Brockton looks more 
doubtful every day.” Bartlett would 
not say if a permanent closing date 
had been set but it was learned that 
production at Scranton had already 
increased from 800 to 2000 pairs 
daily and payrolls from $4000 to 
$15,000 weekly. 


HAROLD C. SABEAN 

. . . appointed by Atlas Refining, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., to supplement its sales and 
technical staff in the Eastern territory. 
Sabean has had long experience in the 
selling of oils and allied products used in 
the tanning industry and has worked 
closely for years with tanners, servicing 
their needs in this field. 


== 


Set Silver Anniversary 
Foot Health Week In ‘50 

Plans for the participation of foot 
doctors, chiropodists, podiatrists, 
physicians, and school and health 
officers in the observance of the 25th 
National Foot Health Week have been 
announced by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
chairman of the sponsoring National 
Foot Health Council, Rockland, 
Mass. The silver anniversary of 
Foot Health Week will be celebrated 
on May 20-27, 1950. 


The Council will again employ 
newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures to bring 
the Week to public attention. Sev- 
eral new and unusual features are 
being planned. All manufacturers 
and retailers interested in a tie-in 
with Foot Health Week are urged to 
write immediately to the Council. 


Allied Marker Opens Plant 


Allied Marker Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., manufacturer of marking ma- 
chines and dies, announces that it is 
opening a new branch factory at 
209 Court St., Haverhill. Raymond 
Grant has been appointed manager 
of the new branch. The opening 
marks the start of an expansion pro- 
gram, with another plant soon to be 
established in Pennsylvania or New 
York, according to Harry Kimball. 
president of the company. 



















ILAIBOIR NIEWS 





Despite failure of officials of United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, and 
the New York Shoe Board of Trade 
to reach an agreement this week, 
threatened shop shutdowns and work 
stoppages failed to materialize. New 
York shoe factories, members of the 
NYSBT, were in full operation de- 
spite expiration of the 1949 contract 
on Tuesday. 

Union and company representatives 
met before Federal mediators but no 
immediate results were forthcoming. 
The union has demanded a 35-hour 


week at present wage rates while the 
Board has counter-demanded a 7% 
cent hourly wage cut. Manufacturers 
had previously indicated that they 
would close up shop at the expiration 
of the present contract. 

puch > 


A strike by some 1200 shoe work- 
ers employed in 15 factories in the 
Los Angeles area was averted last 
week when officials of Local 122, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, and the California Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn. agreed to a new con- 
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tract for 1950. The contract, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, calls for no wage cuts, 
one more paid holiday, bringing the 
total to six, and other benefits, in- 
cluding a better plan for arbitration 
when needed. 


a 


Members of Local 138A, United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
have voted unanimously to accept a 
proposition offered by officials of the 
Flora, Ill., plant of International 
Shoe Co. to reopen the plant. The 
proposal called for the manufacture 
of grade five, popular priced women’s 
shoes at the same class wage carried 
by grade five shoes formerly made at 
the plant. Opening is scheduled for 
early in Dec. 

ae ee 


Trial Examiner Martin S. Bennett 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board has recommended that Clark 
Shoe Co., Auburn, Me., bargain col- 
lectively upon request with United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, as 
exclusive representative of produc- 
tion and maintenance’ employes; 
cease and desist from interfering 
with efforts of the union to bargain 
with the company; and post compli- 
ance notices for 60 days. Charges 
were filed by USWA with complaint 
issued June 22 and hearing held at 
Auburn Aug. 2. 


a 


Some 524 worker-members of the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen employed at the Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co.’s Gar- 
diner, Me., plant have indicated they 
will petition the NLRB for a union 
shop clause election at the plant. 
Workers have been members of 
BSAC for several years and voted 
it their bargaining agent. Firm offi- 
cials refused to agree to a consent 
election on the union shop clause. 


acumnsmedti pence 


A strike of 175 workers employed 
by Pentucket Footwear, Inc., Haver- 
hill, was continued as workers re- 
fused the firm’s latest offer to settle 
a vacation pay dispute which started 
the strike. The company offered to 
restore vacation pay deducted from 
one worker’s pay check while retain- 
ing its rights under a state board of 
arbitration finding in favor of the 
company. 

ee eee 


United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, has relinquished its rights as 
bargaining agent for some 100 shoe 
workers employed at Victory Shoe 
Co., Brockton, to the Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen. The 
Victory plant was the only one to 
favor USWA in a recent bargaining 
agent election conducted in the 
Brockton area. 


Charles Fontaine, vice president of 
the BSAC, said that close to 100 per- 
cent of Victory workers now pay 
dues to the Brotherhood. A bargain- 
ing agent election will be held in 
March, 1950, in order to gain certifi- 
cation by NLRB. 











Hamilton Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
uses No. 5040 platform in this shoe. 


No. 2601—A soft, 


are nate Here's the safest way to 
pick a platform material 


wear and in many 
types of sport shoes. 
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and !ow- 
You're sure to be completely satisfied with the qual- 
ity and performance of any platform you pick from 
Armstrong’s versatile line described at left. Each 
material has distinctive working qualities that make 
it especially suited for particular shoe designs and 
equipment. Whether you want a firm material for 
fast production or a softer material for special uses, 
youll find exactly the type of platform you are look- 
ing for in the Armstrong Line. 

One of these materials, No. 5040 cork platform, is 
used in the attractive shoe shown above. No. 5040 
is made of fine cork particles. It handles well, cuts 
clean, and holds a straight sidewall. Armstrong’s No. 
5040 makes a strong, comfortable platform that gives 
firm, resilient support to the foot. 

No matter how large—or small—your needs, Arm- 
strong can fill your order. Call your Armstrong rep- 
resentative for working samples, prices, and full in- 
formation. Or write to Armstrong Cork Co., 2 
Shoe Products Dept., 8811-A Arch Street, yan 
Lancaster, Penna. Available for export sales. 


FLEXICORK AND CUSHION CORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 
BOX TOE MATERIALS © FLEXICORK @ FILLERS © CUSHION CORK @ CORK COMPOSITION 





They just can’t take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually bark- 
tanned and are quickly and permae 


nently discolored by steam. 


De not attempt to steam-solten 


tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation in 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
tlee your conditions best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange for your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-ever. 
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"Big Buying’”’ Theme Of Popular Price Shoe Show 


CTIVE buying interest by well 
over 5000 shoe retailers and 
buyers coupled with favoring market 
conditions is expected to assure the 
success as a “buying show” of the 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America 
held Nov. 27-Dec. 1 in the Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin. New York 
City. More than 900 display rooms 
and booths occupied by 600 exhibi- 
tors of footwear and allied lines and 
spread over 16 solid hotel floors will 
provide the drawing card. The show 
is designed to supply the spring 1950 
buying needs of retailers in the popu- 
lar price field. 

Sponsored jointly by the National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, PPSSA is looked upon 
as the official jump-off for spring vol- 
ume shoe buying. Show officials 
point to a number of factors—timing, 
which assures delivery of spring foot- 
wear in time for peak seasonal sell- 
ing; today’s market conditions; an 
encouraging sales outlook for spring: 
and coordination of buying and mer- 
chandising plans by manufacturer 
and retailer—as bellwether signs for 
a “Big Buying Show.” 

Exhibits will again be grouped 
according to general categories, with 
concentrations on New England lines, 
general lines, men’s stitchdown, cas- 
ual and slipper lines on various floors 
of the two hotels. Those on display 
at the McAlpin will once again rep- 
resent popular price branded foot- 
wear, predominantly in women’s nov- 
elty and casual types. 

Both hotels will become “shoe de- 
partment stores” for the week with 
the various floors and exhibits de- 
partmentalized according to type and 
category of shoe. In addition to 
manufacturers’ displays, several lead- 
ing shoe jobbing houses will be lo- 
cated in large parlor exhibits on the 
fourth and 13th floors of the New 
Yorker, thus adding two “Avenues 
of Wholesalers.” 


Merchandising For Spring 


For the first time, Sunday has been 
designated official opening date as 
a convenience for small retailers. 
Only official meeting scheduled dur- 
ing business hours is the Fashion 


(Concluded on Page 42) 
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Timing of show, market conditions, active sales 
outlook for first half 1950, retailer-manufacturer 
coordination combine to forecast healthy week at 


PPSSA. 


PPSSA WOMENS AND JUVENILES STYLE COMMITTEES 

. meet with Sylvie Hamilton, fashion director of PPSSA Fashion Show, to select leading 
styles for presentation at event. Fashion Show will be held 10:09 a.m., Monday, Nov. 2 
at Hotel New Yorker. Looking over women’s dress shoes at top are (left to right): S. W. 
WcDaniel, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Lee Walters, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc.; Alfred Morse, Morse 
Shoe Stores; Miss Hamilton; Samuel Demoff, Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. Seated is Samuel 
Intrater, The Berland Shoe Stores. At bottom (left to right): Edward Atkins, co-manager 
PPSSA:; T. S. Hirtz, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc.; Robert Adams, Crest Shoe Co.; 1. W. Taft, 
Little Yankee Shoe Co.: Bernard Shapiro, American Girl Shoe Co.; Miss Hamilton; and 
Vaxwell Field, co-manager PPSSA. 


1S 





The Economic Outlook For The Shoe Industry 


HE shoe industry has a reputa- 

tion for stability in total consumer 
demand. Barring a serious depres- 
sion the shoe manufacturers can 
count fairly confidently on a_ per 
capita consumption of slightly over 
3 pairs per year, or 450 million to 
465 million pairs at the present level 
of population in the United States. 

Must the industry be content with 
this concept of a static market, 
growing only with the slow growth 
of population? If the market in 
units is contained in these rigid lim- 
its then the individual manufacturer 
or seller can grow only at the ex- 
pense of others through competitive 
advertising and promotion or through 
cutting of prices. For 16 prewar 
years of 1926 through 1941 an an- 
nual average of 50°) of the nation’s 
shoe manufacturing firms reported 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that they operated at a loss—the low- 
est percentage was in 1941 with 29% 
and the highest was 73% in 1932. 

Perhaps this is a condition inherent 
to this industry, but with the vitally 
changed status of consumer pur- 
chasing power and rise in standards 
of living in the United States since 
the war it would seem worthwhile to 
explore the opportunities for the shoe 
industry in this expansion of mar- 
kets. 

Actually shoes have been getting 
a smaller and smaller share of the 
consumers’ spendable dollars in spite 
of increases of over 90% in average 
shoe prices since prewar. 

Total retail sales of shoe stores 
have declined as a share of total U.S. 
retail sales: 

1929 1.67% 

1939 1.47% 
1949 1.16% (1st 7 Months) 

Retail shoe stores would have to 
increase sales 27° to equal the 1939 
ratio to total retail sales. 

Total consumer expenditures for 
shoes have declined as a share of 
total expenditures for all goods and 
* Address before National Shoe Institute in 
Chicago, Oct. 31. 


16 


By Arno H. Johnson 
Vice President and Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company 


It is possible to raise consumption of shoes to 4.6 
pairs per capita—for an annual in of 700,- 


000,000 pairs. Here is the economic 
vast expansion. 


services and as a share of total con- 
sumer expenditures for clothing: 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Of Total Of Total 
Consumption — Clothing 
Expenditures Expenditures 
Devoted Devoted 
To Shoes To Shoes 
2.13% 15.2% 
1939 1.820% 14.8¢% 
1948 1.67% 12.5% 
Now one might become reconciled 
to this loss of revenue to competitive 
products in total, or even to com- 
petitive clothing items if there were 
absolutely no hope or opportunity to 
increase the per capita demand for 
shoes. But here I want to analyze 
the changes that have taken place 
in our economy that may point to 
an opportunity for greater consump- 
tion of shoes. 


1929 


The Increase In Real Purchasing 
Power Per Capita Indicates 
Opportunity For Increased 
Shoe Demand 


In the 26 years from 1914 to 1940 
there appeared to be a fairly close 
relationship between shoe consump- 
tion in pairs per capita and the real 
per capita purchasing power after 
taxes and after correction for the 
fluctuating value of the dollar. The 


Pairs Per 
Real Capita 
Income Per 
Pairs Per —$1.000 
of Capita Of Real 
Shoes (In Income 
Per 1949 Per 
Capita Dollars) Capita 
1914 2.88 $789 3.6 
1919 2.93 $825 3.6 
1922 Dike $730 our 
1931-1935 
Average 2.71 $723 
1936-1940 
Average 3.15 
1949 Esti- 
mated 3.15 


$902 


$1.312 


average ability of the consumer to 


asis for this 


buy physical units of goods or serv- 
ices was reflected in the unit pur- 
chases of shoes. 

Since the war there has been a 
substantial increase in the real per 
capita purchasing power which has 
not been reflected in shoe consump- 
tion, but which would mean a _ po- 
tential market for shoes 46°) greater 
if the prewar relationship could be 
re-established. 

At the 1936-1940 relationship of 
shoe consumption to per capita real 
income the potential shoe consump- 
tion per capita would be 4.60 pairs 
or 46° above the actual level in 
1949 estimated at 3.15 pairs per 
capita. 

This is not a prediction that this 
high level of shoe consumption per 
capita will be reached, but it does 
call attention dramatically to the fact 
that real purchasing power per cap- 
ita was never anywhere near as high 
in our pre-war history as it is now. 
And in prewar years purchasing 
power did have a definite influence 
on shoe consumption. A broad gov- 
ernment study of shoe purchases by 
people in different income groups in 
1941 showed wide differences in per 
capita shoe consumption, This I 
shall analyze later in relation to the 
startling shifts that have taken place 
since 1941 in the distribution of 
families in the United States by in- 
come groups. 

The economic outlook for the shoe 
industry in 1950, therefore, is closely 
related to consumer purchasing power 
and to whatever efforts the industry 
may make to capitalize on this pur- 
chasing power. Here is a summary 
of some facts about consumer pur- 
chasing power that would seem to 
make 1950 a period of great oppor- 
tunity. 


Summary Of Facts About 
Potential Consumer 
Purchasing Power 

In 1950 
1. Total disposable personal in- 
come after taxes in the first half of 
1949 at an annual rate of $194.6 bil- 
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ONCE WE MADE A THREAD..|\..STRONG AS AN OX... 


BUT WE NEVER PUT IT ON THE MARKET! 


The minute a knot was tied in it, it snapped. And 
it wasn’t flexible enough to work properly on the 
machine. In other words, it wasn’t the kind of 


balanced thread you need to do a good, fast 


sewing job—it couldn’t measure up to Barbour 


standards. It’s that kind of quality-control and 
careful attention to your needs that makes 
smart buyers pay a fraction of a cent more per 
pair to get Barbour quality. That’s right— 
only a fraction of a cent more per pair. 

That's not much more to pay for 


America’s finest shoe threads, is it? 


BARBOUR’S THREADS 


Sinew + International and Thread 
Lasting Linen Threads - Backseam 
“Closing” Linen + Kanistrand and 
Pioneer Braided « Nylon + Red 
Hland + Littleway + Thread Lasting 
Cotton + Shurseam + Supertite + 
Liberty + Gold Medal - Queen + 
Castle and Passaic + Ready wound 
Bobbins for Littheway and Goodyear 


Stitchers 
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lion was over 2 and 1% times the 1940 
level of $75.7 billion and was up 5‘ 
over the same period of 1948. Dis- 
posable income in 1950 could reach 
$200 billion. 

2. Real purchasing power after 
full correction for both taxes and 
prices in the first half of 1949 was 
52% higher than in 1940 and 5% 
higher than in the first half of 1948. 
This reflects the increased ability of 
consumers to buy goods and services 
as measured in units or improved 
quality. With $200 billion of dis- 
posable income in 1950 real pur- 
chasing power could exceed 1940 by 
006% and 1949 by 6%. 

3. The surplus income available 
for discretionary spending or saving 


in 1949 was at the rate of $100.9 
billion or 4 times as great as the 
prewar level of $26.5 billion in 1940, 
This is the amount of money avail- 
able over and above what would be 
required to maintain a 1940 stand- 
ard of living for the broad basic 
items of food, clothing and shelter. 
This is available at the discretion of 
the consumer for raising the stand- 
ard of living over 1940, In 1950 
this total of discretionary spending 
power could reach $107 billion. 

4. The backlog of accumulated 
savings of individuals totals about 
$220 billion at the end of 1949 or 
over 3 times the 1940 level of $68.4 
billion and has a real purchasing 
power at today’s prices about double 
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the purchasing power of the savings 
that existed in 1940. Liquid assets 
of cash and government securities 
owned by individuals is 314 times 
the 1940 total—$175 billion as com- 
pared with $52 billion in 1940, 

5. Consumer debt is unusually low 
in relation to savings or to disposable 
income. Debt could be doubled be- 
fore reaching the 1940 ratio to sav- 
ings—it could be increased over 45% 
without exceeding the 1940 ratio to 
disposable income. 

6. There have been some really 
startling shifts upwards in the dis- 
tribution of families by income 
groups. Over 21 million families (or 
consumer spending units) have 
moved up to the level above $2,000 
since 1941 with an increase in this 
group from 14,000,000 to 35,280,000 
in February, 1949. The 1949 figure 
even represents an increase of about 
4,000,000 since the spring of 1948 
in the group over $2,000. When 
families move up from one income 
group to the next as rapidly as this 
there is a substantial increase in dis- 
cretionary spending power, even after 
applying the present increased costs 
ot living to the basic items that made 
up the family’s former standard of 
living. 

7. Total employment in the first 
9 months of 1949, including those 
in the Armed Forces, averaged 60.- 
100.080 compared with 60,500,000 
in the first 9 months of 1948 and 
compared with 47,900,000 in 1940. 
In other words, employment in 1949 
was held close to the very high levels 
of 1948 while average weekly earn- 
ings of those employed in 1949 were 
double the pre-war rate and 5% 
higher than in the same period of 
1948. The total labor force in the 
first 9 months of 1949 averaged 63.- 
444,000 or 800,000 above 1948 while 
the unemployment average of 3,363,- 
000 in 1949 was abnormally low for 
peace-time at 5°% of the labor force 

in 1940 unemployment of 8,120.- 
000 was 1414°% of the labor force. 

8. Personal consumption expendi- 
tures for all goods and services in the 
first 6 months of 1949 was at the 
annual rate of $178.0. billion or 
slightly higher than the first half of 
1948, which averaged $176.9 billion. 
and was 2 and 1% times greater than 
the prewar level of consumer expend- 
itures of $72.1 billion in 1940, As 
against this i increase of 2 and 1% times 
in consumption measured in dollars, 
consumer prices were up only 69% 
over 1940 indicating a real advance 
in the standard of living. 1950 mar- 
kets for goods and services could be 
$10 billion greater than the 1949 
level and could reach $188 billion, 
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9, The rate of savings by indi- 
viduals is much higher now than 
prewar. During the first 6 months 
of 1949 consumers were putting aside 
personal savings at the annual rate of 
$16.6 billion or over 4 times as 
much as the $3.7 billions in 1940, 
This represented, in 1949, 8.5% of 
disposable income after taxes com- 
pared with 4.9% of disposable in- 
come in 1940, The $16.6 billion 
annual rate of savings in the first 6 
months of 1949 was 89% higher 
than the savings in the first 6 months 
of 1948 which were at the annual 
rate of $8.8 billion. 

10. The high level of the birth 
rate which, in the first 8 months of 
1949, was 19% greater than in the 
same period of 1948 and the rapid 
increase of our population—2,623,- 
000 from Sept. 1, 1948 to Sept. 1, 
1949 to bring the total to 149,696,- 
000. 

11. Additions to buying power in 
1950 of $2.8 billion in G.I. insurance 
dividends and $1 billion of U. S. 
Savings Bonds maturities should not 
be overlooked. A huge total of 
$2214 billion of U. S. Savings Bonds 
mature within the 5 year period 
1950-1954, 

All of this indicates that we have 
a high level of purchasing power 
from current income plus potentially 
powerful increments to purchasing 
power through the huge backlog of 
savings and the low ratio of con- 
sumer debt if consumers should 
choose to utilize savings or debt ex- 
pansion in changing their standard 
of living. 


Real Purchasing Power In 1950 
Can Be 60% Over 1940 

The real purchasing power of our 
population—that is, the disposable 
personal income after taxes and full 
correction for increased prices—in 
the first half of 1949 was 5% above 
the same half of 1948 and was at a 
level 52% over 1940. In other words, 
the American population in the first 
half of 1949 had the purchasing 
power ability to buy and consume 
over 52% more physical goods and 
services than in the last full year 
before we entered the war. A goal 
of $200.0 billion of disposable per- 
sonal income in 1950, which is well 
within our range of opportunity, 
would provide 60% more real pur- 
chasing power than in 1940 and 6% 
more than in 1949. 

The disposable personal income 
rate of $200.0 billion after taxes 
which can be reached in 1950 is at a 
level almost 2 and 2/3 times the 
immediate prewar level of consumer 
income, Inflation in prices has dis- 
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1940 
Disposable Personal Income 
After Taxes (Billions) 
Consumer Price Index 
Real Disposable Personal Income 
In 1940 Dollars (Billions) $75. 


sipated $78.8 billion of this new in- 
come leaving a real gain of nearly 
$46 billion in additional real pur- 
chasing power. This gain in real pur- 
chasing power after full correction 
for prices would make possible an 
increase of over 60% in the number 
of units or in improved quality of 


1949 
Ist Half 


1948 
Ist Half 1950 Goal 
$200.0 
165 


$194.6 
1691 9 


$185.7 

169 
$109.8 $114.8 $121.2 
goods and services that our popula- 
tion could buy to improve its stand- 
ard of living over 1940. 

Taking into account the increase 
in population since 1940, there has 
been an increase of 39% in the real 
per capita purchasing power. 





From cutting room to the cus- 
tomer’s try-on, BURK’S KIP and 
ELK make good impressions. Tanned 
for serviceability, these leathers are 
characterized by fine finish, 

in wanted colors and 

weights. BURK leathers 

are always a good buy! 


Oldest Operating Chrome Tanners in the World 
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SHOE and LEATHER 


DIVISION 
QUOTA $1,350,000 
e 


Murray Bernstein, Chairman 
Shoe & Leather Division 
Edward E. Cohen, 

Co-chairman 

e 

Contributions from any 
member of the Shoe & 
Leather Industry, of what- 
ever faith, will be deeply 
appreciated. 











Hundreds of thousands of oppressed, poverty stricken men, women 
and children are moving out of the notorious DP camps into lands 
of freedom . . . most of them into the new State of Israel. 


... Your contributions kept them alive since liberation . .. Now, in the 
new State they live in overcrowded, ill equipped camps... with in- 
adequate sanitation, monotonous food ... and insufficient medical care. 


No less than 80,000 DP’s now live under these depressing conditions 
in Israel . . . It’s our sacred duty to wipe out these abominable tent 
cities and to move these victims of oppression and suffering into 


habitable homes. 


Let’s put a HOME in their HOMECOMING 





GREATER BOSTON 


COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL 
for $12,000,000 


to support the nation-wide $250,000,000 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS «+ 72 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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1948 1949 


This 60% increase in real pur- Ist Half ist Half 1930 Goal 


chasing power since prewar is in 
sharp contrast with the condition After Taxes (Billions) 5. $185.7 $194.6 $200.0 
pantie nagular ed beer ~—s & Basic Living Costs To Maintain 

1920 the real purchasing power of 1940 Standard Of Living For 

the entire population was 1% under | poo Clothing and Shelter 
what it had been in 1913 before the | (Billions) $49.2 $93.7 $93.4 
war started, and on a per capita | Surplus Income For Deets: 

basis the real purchasing power in ary Spending Or Savings ( Bil- 

1920 was 9% — 1913. This " $26.5 3. $100.9 nee 
factor should be considered before | Personal Savings (Billions) $3.7 $8. $16.6 $12.0 
jumping to conclusions that we must | (Conctuded on Page 24) 

have a repetition of the 1921 depres- 
sion. 


Disposable Personal Income 





Surplus Money For Discretionary 
Spending Is 4 Times 1940 f 
In the first half of 1949 the sur- | or 


plus income of individuals available A FILL ; 
for discretionary spending or saving EXTR oe 
was at a level about four times the 
highest prewar levels. It was even HI GLO 
744% above the high level of the y wis 
first half of 1948. This is after tak- 
ing full account of the higher tax FASE OF 
level and allowing for a 69% in- eet 
crease since 1940 in consumer prices ase 
applicable to the basic <i APPLICATION + tae 
of maintaining a 1940 standard of 
living for food, clothing and shelter | 
for our whole population. This left HIGH STANDARD 
a balance of about $101 billion of *, 
current income available for dis- OF RESULTS ace 
cretionary spending or saving in 
1949 compared with only $26.5 bil- 
lion in 1940, and $93.8 billion in the 
first half of 1948. With a goal of 
$200.0 billion of disposable income 
in 1950 the discretionary spending 
power can reach an all time high of 
nearly $107 billion—over 4 times the 
1940 level and 6% over 1949. This 
does not include any of the huge 
backlog of savings that have accum- 
ulated in the last ten years. 
The market potentialities of this 
fourfold increase in discretionary | 
spending power have not been fully EDG Ee INKS 


recognized. The discretionary spend- 


prong a“ | ...they’fe CUSTOM-MADE TO FIT 
ing power alone now is greater than 
the total national SNE in 1940, | FOR MEN’S YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


How consumers will apply this vast | , Any type soles}. 

. : ‘ WOMEN’S Y "YP " ee 
pool of new discretionary spending .. ard heels, glo like no others when fin 
cae ey ae eer Oe suoes fying in results.;Made always to fit your particular 

ee eee ae : | FOR COMPOSITION specifications ip color and application. It’s the 
_ Since this $107 billion available and RUBBER SOLES Edge Finish to u§e for a higher standard of results. 
in 1950 is discretionary spending 


power beyond the things considered 
basic necessities in 1940, it repre- 
sents an open opportunity for every SAMPLES FURNISHED 
seller of goods and services, savings upon request. Merely 


specify type of sole and 
ans inves ~ i ance pplication (brush or ma- 
plans or investments to influence and Se eee ees ake ce 


guide the discretion of this pur- two se¥ ink is desired. It 


will be on its way to you 


CHILDREN’S 





chasing. 
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Part II 


Extracting Tannin From Douglas-Fir Bark 


by 


E. F. Kurth, James K. Hubbard, and Maurice Gekeler 


everal lots of Douglas-fir bark 
7 were extracted with hot water 
in a counter-current unit, and 
the tan liquors were successfully con- 
centrated to 50 per cent total solids in 
a vacuum evaporator. Bark was 
leached with water up to a temper- 
ature of 200° F., and the extract was 
concentrated to a high total solid con- 
tent in a vacuum evaporator without 
loss of tannin because of conversion 
to insoluble phlobaphenes. Sheep- 
skin skivers tanned with diluted por- 
tions of these concentrated tan liquors 
were light colored. 

The extraction unit consisted of a 
wood tank three feet in diameter and 
five feet high, subdivided with water- 
proof plywood into four equal, water- 
tight compartments, each having a 
capacity of about 65 gallons of water. 
This gave a unit with four individual 
extraction cells, Each cell was in- 
dividually heated with steam coils at 
the bottom, and each was connected 
to a pump in such a manner that the 
liquor from any cell could be pumped 
into any other cell or to storage. A 
false bottom of perforated water- 
proof plywood, covered with 100- 
mesh bronze screen, was fitted into 
each cell eight inches above the bot- 
tom of the tank. This kept the bark 
off the steam coils and screened the 
tan liquor before it passed to the 
pump. Holes two inches in diameter 
for washing out spent bark and gen- 
eral cleaning purposes were bored 
above the false bottom and just above 
the true bottom of each cell. 

Bark samples: Different lots of 
Douglas-fir bark were obtained for 
tan liquor preparation from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

1. Old-growth peeler logs at a ply- 
wood mill at Lebanon, Oregon. This 
bark was quite thick and contained 
a rather high percentage of cork. 
The bark was wet, and insects had 
removed a part of the inner bark. It 
was hogged and extracted without 
drying. 

2. A logging operation on Mary’s 
Peak, Oregon. Bark was taken from 


22 


The actual pent of extracting tannin from 


Douglas-fir 


ark is outlined here in detail, along 


with a detailed description of the tannin and its 
properties. The concluding article of two. 


recently felled trees, which had an 
average diameter of 24 inches. 

3. A telegraph pole and _ piling 
plant at Junction City, Oregon. The 
timber was small, second-growth, 
Douglas-fir. Most of the logs had 
been cut and had remained in the 
woods for at least one month before 
they were brought to the mill. Some 
of the bark was attacked by insects, 
and other samples showed signs of 
mold growth. 

4, A pole-peeling operation near 
Dallas, Oregon. The poles were 
peeled in the woods. This peeling 
can be done only in spring and early 
summer before the bark becomes 
tightly bound to the wood. Immedi- 
ately after peeling the bark was col- 
lected and dried in the sun. 

Bark from each source was ground 
before drying and then analyzed for 
total solids, soluble solids, and tan- 
nin. All samples showed low tannin 
content (Table 4). 

Bark from Lots 3 and 4 was next 
dried in sunlight by spreading it on 
the ground, inner bark side up, and 
in small ricks. The tannin content 
usually increased progressively on 
drying or “curing” of the bark as 
shown by the data in Table 5. In 
addition there was an increase in 
the purity of the tan liquor as shown 
by the tannin to total solids ratio. 


The tannin content of the bark in 
Lot 3 increased from 6.4 to 10.8 
percent after drying, and that in 
Lot 4 increased from 9.18 to 16.03 
percent. In order to obtain bark of 
good quality, it should be removed 
from the logs soon after felling and 
dried before storing. Such treatment 
should loss of tannin by agents of 
decay and should develop the maxi- 
mum tannin content. 

Before extraction, the bark was 
either ground in a peerless-Gruendler 
hammer mill or hogged in a Mitts 
and Merrill hog to pass a screen with 
Y%-inch perforations. The ground 
barks gave the screen analyses shown 
in Table 6. The weight of a cubic 
foot of air-dry hogged bark was 13.4 
pounds, 


Table 6. Screen Analysis of 
Ground Barks 
Retained Hammer mill, Hog, 
on mesh Te % 
16.2 
19.8 


19.5 


200 
Through 200 


Experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the effect of the extraction 


Table 4. Analyses on Wet Bark 
(Percentages calculated on oven-dry weight of bark) 


Total solids, 
11.22 
12.82 
14.30 
18.40 


Soluble solids, 


10.20 
11.20 
13.90 


Tannin, 
C % 
5.90 
6.21 
6.40 
9.18 





Table 5. 


Effect of Drying Bark on Tannin Contest 


(Percentages calculated on oven-dry weight of bark) 
Bark Lot 3 


Drying Tannin, 
time, days % 
0 6.40 
1 
2 


Dry 10.81 


LSE 


Bark Lot 4 
Ss. Tannin, TJ/ie 
Cc 


ratio 0 


0.45 


0.51 


9.18 
15.75 
15.45 
16.03 
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temperature upon the time of extrac- 
tion. Bark from Lot 3, which has 
been ground in the hammer mill, and 
bark from Lot 4, which was passed 
through the hog, were used for this 
purpose. Studies were made with a 
bark to water ratio of 1 to 10 at 
temperatures up to 200° F. The re- 
sults are shown in Tables 7 and 8. 
From the hammer-mill bark, 85 to 
90 percent of the total tannin ex- 
tracted in three hours was obtained 
in the first 30 minutes, and 85 to 
100 percent was extracted in the first 


hour. From the hogged bark, 85 to 
95 percent of the total tannin ex- 
tracted was obtained at the end of 
the first hour. These data indicated 
that a counter-current system could 
be operated with hourly changes of 
liquor. At 180° to 200° F., the rate 
of tannin extraction was approxi- 
mately the same for the two bark lots. 

The hogged bark from Lot 4 was 
counter-currently extracted with a 
water to bark ratio of 20 to 1 in each 
cell at 180° F., with hourly changes 
of liquor. This gave from the No. 4 


Table 7. Time-Temperature Extraction of Hammer-Milled Bark 


Percent 
Time, 

minutes 
30 
60 
180 
300 
390 
480 


140°F. 


total solids in liquor* 


at temperature 
2 80° 


*The tannin-total solids relation was a straight line function, the approx- 
TS. 


imate formula of which was T= 0.5 


Table 8. Time-Temperature Extraction of Hogged Bark 
Percent total solids in liquor 


Time, 
minutes 


at temperature 
180°F. 
0.74 1.05 
1.07 1.28 
1.31 1.43 
1.37 1.75 
1.50 1.78 
1.55 1.85 


200°F. 


cell a liquor that had the following 
analysis by weight: total solids 1.85 
percent, soluble solids 1.78 percent, 
tannin 1.05 percent, and a tannin to 
total solids ratio of 0.57, The ex- 
tracted bark gave the following 
analysis based on the dry weight 
of residual bark: total solids 3.61 
percent, soluble solids 3.61 _ per- 
cent, tannin 2.02 percent, and a 
tannin to total solids ratio of 
0.56. Therefore, 87.5 percent [ (16.- 
03—2.02) /16.03—=0.875] of the 
available tannin in the bark was ex- 
tracted at 180° F. in a 4-stage coun- 
ter-current system. There was no 
change in the tannin to total solids 
ratio of the tan liquor from that 
found originally in the bark. 

The insoluble matter settled to the 
bottom of the tan liquor on standing 
and was easily removed by decanta- 
tion or centrifugation. An analysis 
of the insoluble matter revealed that 
it was a mixture of the yellow crys- 
talline flavonol, quercetin, and phlo- 
baphene. Quecertin is slightly solu- 
ble in hot water and insoluble in 
cold water. It separated from cold 
concentrated Douglas-fir bark tan 
liquors on standing as yellow crys- 
tals that coated the sides of the con- 
tainer, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and al]—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


@ Get our advice—our I 
relative to those ee iffi- 


culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 








DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


HEMLOCK .- 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Pau! St., West, Montreal: 
73 King St., West Toronto 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy Wilson, Dickson ttd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S. E.1 
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Johnson... 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


The 1950 Markets For Goods 

And Services Can Be $10 

Billion Over 1949—Over 
214 Times Above 1940 

Personal consumption expenditures 
for all goods and services in the first 
half of 1949 were at the annual rate 
of $178.0 billion exceeding even the 
high level of the same period of 
1948, 

A $200 billion level of disposable 
personal income in 1950 can offer 
opportunities for an increase of $10 
billion over 1949 in markets for 
goods for personal consumption and 
still provide $12.0 billion surplus for 
personal savings — an amount over 
three times as great as the $3.7 bil- 
lion saved in 1940, This high level 
of personal consumption and the ac- 
companying increase in our stand- 
ard of living can take place without 
any dissipation of our huge backlog 
of savings. 

Much emphasis has been placed 
on durable goods in discussion of 


durable 


economic prospects, yet 


goods represent only 13% of current 


total consumer expenditures (11% 
in 1940). In contrast with this, the 
non-durable commodities represented 
56% of consumer expenditures in 
1949 and 52% in 1940. Expendi- 
tures on services, including housing 
rents, have dropped from 37% of 
* total consumer expenditures in 1940 
to 31% in 1949, 


Changed Distribution Of 
Families 

As we face the uncertainties of 
1950 the new market opportunities 
that have been opened by the shifts 
upward in income groups of families 
are a vital key to the increased sales 
that are necessary to maintain our 
high level economy. The present 
distribution of families by income 
groups is far different than in 1941. 

Recent study showed - startling 
shifts upward in family income since 
1941. Over 21 million families (or 
consumer spending units) have 
moved up to the level over $2,000 
since 1941 with an increase in this 
group from 14,000,000 in 1941 to 
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35,280,000 in February 1949. The 
1949 figure even represented an in- 
crease of about 4,000,000 since 1948 
in the group over $2,000. The total 
with incomes over $3000 jumped 
from 5,703,000 or 1444% in 1941 
to 23,688,000 or 47% of all units in 
1949, 

As these millions of families move 
up into the next higher groups of 
disposable income after tax they can 
change enormously the potential 
markets for goods and services de- 
pending on the extent to which they 
take on the standard of living of the 
income group into which they move. 
If the 17,985,000 families who have 
moved up above the $3,000 income 
level from the $1,000 to $3,000 level 
in 1941 were to take on the estab- 
lished expenditure pattern of the 
group into which they moved they 
would represent potential markets 
from 2 to 5 times as great as before, 
depending on the product. 

Changes in habits or standards of 
living do not take place automati- 
cally with changes of income since it 
takes time to educate people to an 


acceptance of the next higher stand- , 


But the increased 
market potentials do exist and can 


ard of living. 


be developed by aggressive market- 
ing. 
Shoe Potential Increased 

Now we come to the real signifi- 
cance to the shoe industry of these 
basic changes in our economy and 
the amazingly large shift upward in 
family income groups since 1941. 

The Department of Labor Study 
covering the actual purchases in the 
full year 1941 of a large cross- 
section of families in each income 
group showed that the number of 
pairs purchased per man or per 
women over 16 years old increased 
with family income. It showed also 


that the quality of shoes as measured 
by the average price paid stepped 
up with each increase in income. 

This relationship of price paid per 
pair in 1941 to income is shown in 
the following table based on actual 
purchases by urban families, 

As a result both of the increased 
consumption per capita in pairs of 
shoes and the higher quality selected 
there was a wide difference in the per 
capita expenditures for shoes between 
persons in the lower income groups 
and those above average in income. 

It would seem obvious that a sub- 
stantial increase in shoe potential 
both in pairs and dollar expenditures 
could result from the shifting of mil- 
lions of families to higher income 
groups. Increased pairs per capita 
would be the result if the men and 
women were to take on the shoe 
consumption habits of the income 
groups into which they moved, That 
these families have the necessary in- 
creased buying power even at the 
present high prices is demonstrated 
by the fact that our net increase in 
real purchasing power after taxes 
and increased living costs has been 
more than 50°, above 1940 levels. 
That they have not chosen to increase 
their shoe consumption, but have 
stepped up instead their consumption 
of competing products is demon- 
strated by the decreasing share of 
consumer expenditures represented 
by shoes and by the lack of any in- 
crease in pairs per capita. 

These facts on prewar variations 
in shoe consumption per capita, the 
influence of family income on con- 
sumption, and the general relation- 
ship of shoe consumption to real pur- 
chasing power trends prewar, indi- 
cate that a real opportunity does 
exist for increased shoe markets. The 
shoe industry can shape its own fu- 
ture to its liking by taking advantage 
of the changed economic status of 
the mass of our population. 


Average Price Paid Per Pair—1941 Urban Purchases 


Money Income Group— Women 
1941 16 & Over 
Under $500 $3.61 
$500 to $1,000 3.80 
$1,000 to $1,500 4.41 
$1,500 to $2,000 4.37 
$2,000 to $2,500 4.94 
$2,500 to $3,000 4.98 
$3,000 to $5,000 5.31 
$5,000 to $10,000 6.27 
$10,000 and over 8.34 


Girls 
2 to 16 16 & Over 2 to 16 
$1.43 $3.70 $1.41 
1.90 3.76 2.07 

1.97 4.17 

2.24 4.44 

2.49 4.51 

2.76 4.54 

3.14 5.15 

3.38 5.79 t 
4.83 6.79 5.21 


Men Boys 
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HELP BUILD 
A BETTER SHOES? 


Longer Yardage — Star Disc Bobbins reduce thread “‘run- 
outs’’. Give you longer runs — smoother, more continuous 
seams. 


oD 


Fewer Stops, Shorter Stops—Less time for bobbin 
changing means more time for production. Operators like 
Star Disc Bobbins too—less fuss, less bother. 


No Thread Spilling, No Back Lashing — Star Disc Bob- 
bins are light; they stop when your sewing machine stops. 
No under-thread snarls with Star Disc Bobbins. 


Steady Tension—Star Disc Bobbins are uniformly 
wound. Every inch of thread feeds to the machine per- 
fectly. Helps give you quality stitching. 





SEAM Encine ING 


Science tests and analyzes your seams in the labora- 

tories of The American Thread Company and provides 

you with recommended thread size, recommended 

thread quality, recommended stitches per inch, recom- 
ended thread combinations 











Clock STAR DISC BOBBINS on just one lockstitch ma- 
chine in your plant. See how much time they save you. 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 


Fir Bark Tannin... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


The effect of different ratios of 
water to bark on the efficiency of 
tannin extraction was investigated. 
For this purpose six ratios of water 
to bark ranging between 6.5 to 31.8 
were used, The weight ratio of 6.5 
parts of water to one part of oven- 
dry bark was the minimum required 
to cover the bark completely with 
water. 


Measured amounts of bark and 
water were mixed together in a small 
extraction cell, maintained at 180° 
F. and frequently stirred for 4 hours. 
At the end of this time samples were 
taken, and the total solids in the 
liquor were determined. The percent- 
age of tannin in the liquor was cal- 
culated from the formula, T.—0.56 
T. S. The data are shown in Table 9. 


NEW ERA DIE CO. ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


yee eta, Pass Phone: GRand 2143 


From these data, it appears that 
in a counter-current extraction sys- 
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bark is necessary. This is approxi- 
mately 6.5 parts of water to 1 part of 
moisture-free bark by weight. Oper- 
ation at the lowest water-to-bark 
ratio would conserve heat and facili- 
tate evaporation of the tan liquor. 


Qualitative experiments were also 
performed to determine the effect of 
ion exchange resins on the properties 
of Douglas-fir bark tannin extracts. 
Tannin extracts were treated with 
Amberlite Resin IR-120 to remove 
the cations and with Amberlite Resin 
IR-4B to remove the anions. The 
tannin solution was passed over a 
resin column 50 cm. long and 16 mm. 
in diameter, IR-120 was regenerated 
with 10 percent sulfuric acid and IR- 
4B with 4 percent sodium hydroxide. 
The columns were operated at room 
temperature. After passing the tan- 
nin solutions over the resin columns, 
they were evaporated at 60° to 
65° C. and reduced pressure. 


The tannin solution before treat- 
ment with the ion exchange resins 
had a pH of 4.2, and it contained 
0.93 percent total solids, 0.43 per- 
cent tannin, and 0.04 percent insolu- 
bles. Insolubles were 4.3 percent of 
the total solids. After treatment with 
IR-120 to remove the cations, the 
pH of the liquor was 3.0. Upon evap- 
oration to 27.6 percent total solids, 
this liquor contained 7.4 percent in- 
solubles, or 26.8 percent of the total 
solids. Similarly, after is was passed 
over both resins, the liquor had a pH 
of 3.5, and upon evaporation the in- 
soluble solids content was about 20 
percent of the total solids. From this, 
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Cements Apply Easily, 
Adhere Better’ 


Users tell us that they look for dependability 
above all other features in cements for slip last- 
ing .. . and that is what they obtain with these 


job-tested adhesives! When new or special 





3 Favorite Latex Type Cements 
for Sock Linings, Platforms, and Covers 


e Be Be Tex 860 — Applied three ways. Heavy 


viscosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 


cementing problems arise, ask the United man 
to demonstrate the cements available for that 
Operation so that you can select the particular 


cement which will best suit your production heat or can be force dried. Overnight tack. 
Be Be Tex 861 — A recent addition. Heavy vis- 


cosity. Strong bond. Good drying me without 
heat — can be force dried and remains extremely 


Be Be Bond tacky overnight. 


Be Be Tex 819 — Medium heavy. Strong bond. 


Be Be Tex Cements Dries fast. Overnight tack except when force dried 


Products of B B Chemical Co. 


conditions. 
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Table 9. 


Wt. oven-dry 
bark, Wt. H.O, 
grams grams 


8600 : 0.74 
8540 . 0.82 
8470 , 0.97 
8290 : 1.49 
7980 : 1.94 
1165 7570 : 3.20 


Table 10. 


Bark 


Total Insolubles, 
lot No. % 


solids, % t % 
31.79 0.68 18.38 
36.73 1.84 21.39 
16.20 0.66 7.77 
24.85 1.05 10.15 
51.00 2.03 19.60 


liquor, 


Effect of Water to Bark Ratio 


Waterto Totalsolids Tannin in 
in liquor, 


Yield of 
tannin, 
co, 


0.41 


Analyses of Concentrated Tannin Extracts 
Tannin, 


Insolubles/total 
solids, % 
2.14 
5.04 
4.06 
4.21 
3.98 
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@ August C. Orthmann is president of the Orthmann 
Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, consulting 
chemists to the Tanning and Allied Industries. He has 
conducted and supervised tanning operations on all types 
of leathers. He has developed formulas which have re- 
sulted in greater yield, increased production, and a 
His personal reference library 
This, combined with 


higher quality of leather. 
contains more than 2,000 volumes. 
years of actual experience and research makes Mr. 
Orthmann’s new work, “Tanning Processes,” a source 
of information that can be acquired only during a life- 


time in the tannery. 


All this experience, formulae, data, and essential in- 
formation is summarized in “Tanning Processes.” It is a 


liberal, practical education invaluable to everyone en- 
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it appeared that acids in the liquor 
contributed to the formation of the 
insolubles. 

Tan liquors produced in the coun- 
ter-current extraction unit at 200° F. 
were concentrated to different total- 
solid contents at 25 inches vacuum 
and 135° F. These concentrated 
liquors were then analyzed for total 
solids, insolubles, and tannin content. 
The data are shown in Table 10. 

The analysis of the concentrated 
tan liquors corresponds to similar 
analyses on the barks in Table 5. 
This indicates that Douglas-fir bark 
tannin can be extracted at 200° F., 
and the tan liquor can be evaporated 
at 135° F. without appreciable loss 
of tannin. Sheepskin skivers tanned 
with diluted liquors of the concen- 
trated tannin extracts had a uniform, 
light-brown color. 

The critical temperature at which 
the tannin is converted to insolubles 
appears to vary with the concentra- 
tion of the tan liquor. Experiments 
were conducted to determine the ef- 
fect of heating at 140°, 160°, and 
180° F. for one-half-hour periods on 
the formation of insolubles. The 
data are shown in Table 11. In a 
tan liquor having 7.34 percent total 
solids, the formation of insolubles 
below 160° F. was negligible, 
whereas a tan liquor with a total 
solid-content of 18.4 percent showed 
a progressive increase in the forma- 
tion of insolubles with increase in 
heating temperatures. 


Table 11. The Effect of 
Temperature on the Formation 
of Insolubles 


Percent insolubles 

Tan Tan 

liquor liquor 

with with 

Temperature, 7.34% 18.4% 

F. TS Fe. 

Before 

heating 0.60 1.44 

0.60 1.57 

160 0.63 1.62 

180 1.44 1.64 
The effect of buffering the tan 
liquor with sodium sulfite and also 
with sodium carbonate was next 
studied. Both of these compounds 
exert a solubilizing effect on the in- 
solubles. After buffering the tan 
liquor with sodium sulfite to a pH 
of 6.1, it was found that a centrifuged 
tan liquor with 18 percent total solids 
could be heated in a boiling water 
bath without the formation of in- 
solubles. When this tan liquor was 
evaporated to dryness, the dry solid 
redissolved completely to give a clear 
solution. The amount of sodium sul- 
fite necessary to buffer the solution to 
a pH of 6.1 was 4.7 percent of the 
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total solid matter or 8.0 percent of 
the weight of the tannin present. 

Sheepskin skivers tanned with the 
sodium sulfite treated tan liquor had 
a uniform light-yellow color. 

A similar effect was observed when 
the tan liquor was neutralized with 
sodium carbonate to a pH of 6.1. 
The amount of sodium carbonate 
necessary to buffer the liquor to a 
pH of 6.1 was equal to 1.8 percent 
of the total solid content or 3.0 per- 
cent of the weight of the tannin pres- 
ent. The sodium carbonate treated 
tan liquor tanned sheepskin skivers a 
uniform light-brown color. 

Experimental tests on spray-drying 
of a tan liquor with 15‘%, total solids 
and inlet air temperatures up to 300 
F. gave a light, fluffy powder. This 
product showed no darkening in 
color and no increase in the insol- 
ubles content. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The tannin content of sound Doug- 
las-fir bark was found to range from 
7.6 to 18.3 percent depending upon 
the age of the trees. The highest tan- 
nin content was found in the bark 
from young trees. Maximum tannin 
content was found to develop soon 
after drying the fresh bark. In addi- 
tion to tannin, Douglas-fir bark con- 
tains the flavanone, dihydroquercetin, 
and two kinds of waxes in appreci- 
able quantities. Quercetin has been 
isolated from the insoluble fraction 
in concentrated aqueous tannin ex- 
tracts, 

The tannin belongs to the phloba- 
tannin class of tannins. It has a 
catechol phenolic nucleus, 1.6 per- 
cent methoxyl groups, 14.7 percent 
phenolic hydroxyl groups, and 4.7 
percent aliphatic hydroxyl groups. 
It absorbs ultra-violet light strongly 
in the region of 290 millimicrons. 

The tannin was rapidly extracted 
in a counter-current extraction sys- 
tem. It appears that the tannin may 
be extracted with water up to 200° F. 
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without conversion to insoluble phlo- 
baphenes. Only sufficient water to 
cover the ground bark in the extrac- 
tion cells was found necessary. This 
gave a tan liquor with the highest 
total solid content for subsequent con- 
centration in a vacuum evaporator. 
Evaporation to more than 50 percent 
total solids content was accomplished 
at 135° F and 25 inches of vacuum 
without loss of tannin by conversion 
to insoluble phlobaphenes. Approx- 
imately 55 percent of the total solid 
matter in the tan liquors was tannin. 
The tan liquors tanned sheepskin 
skivers a uniform light-brown color. 

Buffering the tan liquor with 
either sodium sulfite or sodium car- 
bonate to a pH of 6.1 prevented the 
loss of tannin through the formation 
of insolubles at 212° F. The amount 
of sodium sulfite required was 4.7 
percent of the dry weight of the ex- 
tract of 8.0 percent of the dry weight 
of the tannin. Similarly, the amount 
of sodium carbonate required was 
1.8 percent of the dry weight of the 
extract or 3.0 percent of the dry 
weight of the tannin. The sulfite 
treated tan liquor tanned sheepskin 
skivers a light yellow color. 

With a raw material having both 
tannin and wax in appreciable quan- 
tities, it appears that an integrated 
tannin and wax extraction operation 
should receive attention. In this con- 
nection, preliminary work has shown 
that the tannin content of the bark 
was not decreased by benzene or 
hexane extraction of the wax. Also 
no wax appeared to be lost when 
the bark was first extracted with hot 
water for the production of tan 
liquors in the counter-current extrac- 
tion unit. A circumstance adversely 
affecting such an integrated opera- 
tion is the fact that bark with the 
highest tannin content has the least 
amount of wax. 

The Laboratory is continuing in- 
vestigative work on the barks from 
other species of western trees. In 


this connection, the tannin content of 
ponderosa pine bark was found to 
range between 5.6 and 11.4 percent; 
the largest amount of tannin occurs 
in the bark at the bottom of the old- 
est trees. This is the reverse of the 
tannin distribution found in the bark 
of Douglas-fir trees. A high sugar 
content is a striking characteristic of 
ponderosa pine extracts. Tannin 
comprises approximately one-half of 
the soluble solid material in the tan 
liquor, which tanned sheepskin skiv- 
ers a light brown. The bark from 
sugar pine was found to contain 7.1 
percent tannin at the bottom of the 
trees, 4.9 percent at the middle, and 
5.6 percent at the top. This tannin 
is red colored, like that from western 
hemlock bark. The major extractive 
from this bark is a reddish-brown 
phlobaphene. The bark from lodge- 
pole pine was found to average 4.9 
percent tannin. The tan liquor from 
this species contained 16.6 percent 
total solids, 11.7 percent nontannins, 
and tanned sheepskin skivers a light 
brown, 
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ye) R. H. Macy & Co., New York, is re- 
puted to have been the first department 
store in which a shoe department was in- 
stalled. It happened around 1900, 
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A Stuart J. Rackham of Detroit has 
been named president of the Michi- 
gan Shoe Retailers’ Assn. W. J. 
Gladstone was named first vice presi- 
dent, James Houck was named sec- 
ond vice president, and Homer 
Shepard was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


4 James T. 
Day-Gormley 


Gormley, president of 
Leather Co., Boston, 
and Paul Simons, head of Simons 
Hide & Skin Corp., Boston, have been 
elected members of the board of 
directors of the National-Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Both are co- 
chairmen of the Northeastern Region 
of the Conference. 


4 James W. Cowen and Marty A. 
Silver have been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives for Penobscot Shoe Co. 
and Old Town Shoe Co., Old Town, 
Me. Cowen will cover Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama while Silver 
will handle North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida and Georgia. 


A E. H. English, manager of Brown 
Shoe Co.’s sole leather plant in St. 
Louis, has retired after 40 years with 
the firm. English joined Brown as a 
fitting room foreman in 1909. Ansley 
Scott, former assistant manager, suc- 
ceeds him. 


A Charles F. Kadlec has been named 
branch footwear sales manager of 
U. S. Rubber Co. Kadlec will guide 
the nation-wide branch sales organi- 
zation responsible for sales of Keds, 
Kedettes and waterproof footwear. 
He has been with the firm for the 
past 22 years. 


ILJE WWE IR S 


Sirs: 

I have just read your editorial in’ the 
issue of Nov. 5 on “Declining Influence of 
American Businessmen,” and I want te 
congratulate you on the message of this 
editorial and the forthright way in which 
you have expressed it. am delighted to 
find that there is someone in our industry 
who is willing to speak out in favor of a 
dynamic program, but at the same time, 
I wish that you had gone further and men 
tioned specific proposals and ideas that 
would fit in with a program that would fire 
the imagination and point the way to leader- 
ship for the business community. 

Of course, you realize that proposing 
specific things brings forth criticism, but 
I think it is worth it. I took a strong stand 
in favor of the 75 cent minimum wage 
months ago, which seemed to me called for 
in a forward-looking program. As was to be 
expected, I got considerable criticism in my 
own community, in the shoe industry, and 
in some business magazines. 
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I will go on record and say that I think 
the minimum wage should be increased 
every year. I would like to see a steady 
policy in this country of a five-cents-an-hour 
increase in the minimum wage on the first 
of Jan. each year. True, it would mean 
some inflation, but it would also serve as 
a great incentive to increase our productive 
efficiency and eliminate waste. It would 
serve as a steady influence on prices and 
prevent the wild swings in buying psy- 
chology that are detrimental to business. 
I would like to see all of industry get in 
behind extension of the Social Security 
program. I believe it would be good for 
business as well as for workers generally. 
I have made the forecast that the day will 
come when every worker in our plants can 
make at least $100 a week on a work week 
of not more than 30 hours. 

\s we review the history of what business 
has done in this country in the last 25 years. 
I see no reason at all why that cannot 
readily be done in the next 25 years. Busi- 
ness is the only group that can do it and 
we ought to present such a program now 
instead of letting politicians or labor lead- 
ers claim the credit for something that they 
have no power of doing. 

Taxes in this country ought to be put on 
a basis of incentive instead of the basis of 
punishment. We need more revenue to bal- 
ance our national budget; we can get it by 


LEATHERS 


NEWARK,N.J. 


putting tax rates on an incentive basis 
which permits the business that makes real 
progress to reduce its tax rate, while at 
the same time it serves its country in a 
better way. 
I would like to have your ideas on a 
dynamic program. I think you have the 
basis here of something that is badly needed 
by industry. 
Maxy Jarman, chairman 
General Shoe Corp. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Sirs: 

We have read your editorial in the Nov. 
5 issue and note your suggestion that busi- 
ness should present a program of social 
welfare which will be just as dynamic as 
that offered our citizens by the forces of 
government and the forces of labor. 

We have read your article trying to dis- 
cover what you propose but can find no sug- 
gestion as to the leadership which you want 
provided. If you have such a program in 
mind which will still permit us to go 
forward and perpetuate the American way 
of life, the blueprint which has been set 
forth in our Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, we would suggest 
that you outline such a program. 


Ralph G. Bartlein 
Milsco Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 
“The Platinum of Leathers" 
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For Tips on Children's Shoes 


The Huch Leather Co. 


Tannery and Main Office: 
1525 W. Homer Street © CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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S PO TT 
News 


Massachusetts 


@ Winston Shoe Co., Salem, has an- 
nounced that it has purchased the 
former A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. Fifth 
Avenue factory in Lowell, and will 
begin operation there as soon as the 
building can be readied for occu- 
pancy. John Rimer, president of 
Winston, has revealed that the ex- 
tent of transfer of operations from 
the Lowell plant, employing 200 
workers, depends upon the coopera- 
tion it receives from Local 25, 
USWA. The Lowell plant has an 
employment capacity of 1,000. 

@ Universal Tanning Co., division of 
Irving Tanning Co., Boston, is now 
producing 1,200 hides daily at its 
new Peabody tannery. The plant has 
kept production low in order to test 
new machinery, etc., but will now try 
to reach a 4,000 sides per day out- 
put. Retan side leather is turned 
out at Universal. 


@ Brockton’s mail order shoe busi- 
ness had been increasing steadily 
this year, according to Brockton Post- 
master Arthur A. Hendrick, who re- 
ports postal receipts in Sept. were 
$194,808 against $138,868 in Sept., 
1948. Hendrick attributes the in- 
crease to growing sales by Knapp 
Bros. Shoe Mfg. Co.; Charles Chester 
Co.; John Neil Shoe Co. and Mench 
Co. 

@ Board of directors of A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co., Peabody, have de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 40 
cents per share, payable Dec. 12 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business Nev. 25. 

@ Campus Shoe Mfg. Co., Chelsea, 
is now making women’s loafers and 
oxfords by Littleway process to retail 
for about $3. The firm formerly 
made only American welts. 


@ Lynn Novelty Shoe Co., Lynn, has 
added lines of California process 
evening shoes and bedroom slippers 
to its regular lines of playshoes. The 
new shoes are made to retail at $2 
and $3 and are carried by Arthur 
Kahn, 186 Lincoln St., Boston. 


@ Salem Shoe Mfg. Co., Salem, has 
added loafer styles to its regular 
lines of men’s and boys’ dress and 
work shoes. The firm is now making 
a regular loafer and Western buckle 
loafer, both in Goodyear welt and 
Goodyear sewed constructions to re- 
tail at about $5. 


@ John Pilling Shoe Co., Lowell, is 
now promoting its better grades of 
children’s and boys’ shoes by send- 
ing display cards to retail distribu- 
tors. Illustrated cards for “Correct 
Fit” by Pilling and Merrimac shoes 
are included. Pilling formerly pro- 
duced only welt and McKay shoes 
but is now making a line of Little- 
ways in girls’ and misses’ shoes to 
retail for $4 and $5. 
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@ William Henry Shoe Co., Boston, 
has added a bridgeworker’s boot to 
its regular lines. The boot is made 
with an especially re-inforced quar- 
ter to allow for foot turning while 
still providing adequate support. 
Made with a cork sole and heel, they 
retail for about $6 and are carried 
by David Turesk, 186 Lincoln St., 
Boston. 


New Hampshire 


@ New Hampshire showed a decline 
in shoe factory employment during 
Sept. to 21,000 workers, 1.6 percent 
less than in Sept., 1948, according to 
a report by the State Dept. of Labor. 
The decline was attributed to seasonal 
factors. 


@ Fire, which broke out in the office 
of the No. 1 factory of H. O. Ron- 
deau Shoe Co. in Farmington, re- 
sulted in damage of several thousand 
dollars. 


New York 


@ Sale of the assets of Bruce Belt 
Corp., New York City belt manufac- 
turer, realized $4,158, it is reported. 


@ Involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against Rades- 
chi & Sons, Inc., New York City 
footwear manufacturer, it is re- 
ported. A receiver has been ap- 
pointed under bond of $1,000. 


Ohio 

@ Prima Footwear Co., Columbus, 
has launched its second large expan- 
sion in three years. The new addi- 
tion to its plant will afford 26,000 ft. 
of additional floor space and enable 
the firm to raise output from 3,000 
to 4,000 pairs of dance footwear and 
“Cover Girl’ dress flats per day. 


@ Subjects of interest to the leather 
and shoe manufacturing industry 
will be on the program for discussion 
at the first Plant Maintenance Show 
scheduled for the Cleveland Audito- 
rium, Jan. 16-19, 1950. The pro- 
gram is sponsored jointly by the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. More 
than 100 exhibitors will demonstrate 
machinery, materials and methods for 
reduction of plant maintenance costs. 


@ Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, has 
added a new line of neo-cork soles. 
A combination of Neoprene and cork, 
the soles are noted for their light 
weight, are oil, acid and heat resist- 
ant and do not pick up metal filings. 


Missouri 


@ The Trimfoot Co., Newport, five 
percent of whose working force is 
physically handicapped, received the 
Arkansas American Legion’s state 
award on Nov. 16. Curtis Hubble, 
company manager, who is unable to 
walk, inaugurated the firm’s policy of 
finding jobs that could be filled by 
handicapped persons. 


@ The Hamilton plant of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. will be closed until 
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Dec. 1, according to D. R. Gillihan, 
superintendent. Gillihan said the 
purpose of the closing is to allow 
shoe stocks to reach their proper 
level. The plant turns out baby shoes. 


@ Westheimer and Block, advertis- 
ing and public relations, St. Louis, 
has signed Sarra, Inc., to produce a 
motion picture on Hy-Test Safety 
Shoes for the Hy-Test Division of 
International Shoe Co. The movie, 
telling of industry’s use of safety 
shoes, will be made in one version for 
release to companies, groups, etc., 
and a second version for use by 
salesmen. 


@ International Shoe Co. has indi- 
cated it will lease its branch plant 
at Perryville for an additional 10 
years. The firm began operations at 
the plant in 1939 and present lease 
expires January 31, 1950. The Kief- 
ner factory was erected in 1939 at a 
cost of $100,000 and was financed by 
money raised through the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 


@ John Stiebel and Mira Heglund 
Stiebel have opened a shoe designing 
and merchandising service in St. 
Louis for manufacturers. 


@ Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, foresees a 14 percent pairage 
increase for this year as compared 
with 1948, according to Harry Johan- 
sen, vice president. Johansen pre- 
dicted a gain of $500,000 for the 
second six months of 1949, about 
equal to 1947 figures. 


California 


@® Involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy is reported filed against Jack 
Ovedenko trading as Jack’s Depart- 
ment Store in Venice. 

@® Cc. H. Baker Corp., Los Angeles 
family footwear retailers, is reported 
planning to lease 20 new shoe de- 
partments in retail stores. 

@ Involuntary petition in  bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against Jansen 
Shoe Co., North Hollywood. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Mexico is increasing its imports 
of leather apparel, the Commerce 
Dept. reports. Imports of these 
items, largely from the U. S., totaled 
185,079 pesos last year. 


@ Leather sporting goods were 
among 14 general categories recently 
listed by the ECA for which no 
financing will be approved for pur- 
chases under ERP. 


@ Shoe factories and tanneries in 
Mexico are reported working at ca- 
pacity, according to the American 
Embassy in Mexico City. The 
stepped-up activity was attributed to 
peso devaluation and new restrictions 
against leather and shoe imports. 


Canada 


@ Footwear manufacturers are be- 
ing invited by the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair organization to 
repeat their exhibits at the Third 
International Trade Fair in Toronto, 
May 29-June 9, 1950. 








Answer the once-a-year Christ- 
mas Seal letter . . . and you make 
»0ssible the year-round giving of 
fealth. life itself. 

Your contribution will support 
the research, education, case-find- 
ing, and rehabilitation programs of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its affiliates — which since 
1904 have helped to spare almost 
5,000,000 lives. Yet, TB still kills 
more people between the ages of 
15 and 34 than any other disease. 

So, please, as part of your giving 
this year, remember Christmas 
Seals. 

Answer the letter that saves lives 
— send in your contribution, today. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
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Leather 
MIAUIRIKIETTS 


Market continues generally firm, 
slightly slower. Bellies still widely 
wanted, somewhat stronger. Calf 
and kid moderately active. Suede 
does well. 


New York Markets 

Upper Leather: Demand for leather 
in this area remains spotty. Buyers 
still want quick shipment. Prices very 
firm on side upper elk and some tan- 
ners have advanced their lists an- 
other cent. Large spread elk quoted 
from 45-47c per foot and down with 
extreme spread quoted in most cases 
about 5c higher in both smooth and 
elk. In some instances more is asked 
for the smooth grain. 

Some export inquiry in the market 
recently for about all types of side 
leather. The export business is said 
very competitive and very little 
premiums are received due to that. 
Traders here are looking toward the 
Popular Price Shoe Show at the end 
of the month to stimulate business. 
The Chicago show did not do much. 

Calfskins: Demand still for wom- 
en’s weight smooth calf leather with 


the average prices quoted in this 
area from 85c and down depending 
upon the tannage, etc. Suede siow 
with only the middle and lower 
grades receiving any notable demand. 
Colors wanted. Prices range from 
$1.10 and down for good tannages. 

Sole Leather: Demand for bends 
continues sluggish and _ although 
prices are unchanged, price resist- 
ance is noted. Manufacturers bends 
range from 59c to 66c for the heavies 
to the lights with the medium weights 
around 60-62c. Offal in very good 
demand with prices still mounting 
due to low supply. Cow bellies have 
sold to 45c here and one large tanner 
reported turning down a bid of 46c. 
However, another tanner said to have 
sold at 46c. 

Steers bringing about the same 
prices although some lots have been 
reported sold down to 43c. Light 
single shoulders, heads on, are strong. 
Some sell at 50c; other lots up to 
52c. One tanner reported selling hind 
shanks recently at 35c. Double rough 
shoulders mixed according to runs. 
Ordinary runs not very active but on 
some selected runs, 68¢ to 70c has 


been paid. Re-tanned sole leather 
bends unchanged in price but activity 
a little slower. Light weights quoted 
at 75c, medium weights at 80c and 
heavies at 85c. 

Flexible Bends: Prices on flexible 
bends has risen recently due to short 
supply and high cost of splits going 
into their manufacture. Demand 
hasn’t increased but keeps manufac- 
turers busy trying to get enough 
supply of splits to take care of the 
demand. Prices on the 3-4 iron are 
3le average, on the 4-5 iron 40c av- 
erage and on the heavy 5-6 iron 44c 
average. Biggest demand on the 
middle and heavy weight flexible 
bends. 

Sheepskins: Sheepskin leather for 
shoe lining purposes slow but Penn- 
sylvania and further west buyers are 
said showing a demand. Sheepskins 
for the men’s bill fold manufacturers 
in good demand for Christmas. Price 
lists unchanged with vegetable tanned 
sheepskin lining leather quoted 24- 
22c and down according to tannage, 
etc., and chrome tanned about 2c high 
all around. Bill fold leather, chiefly 
pin morocco grain figured about 25c 
and down. 


Sole Leathers 

Boston market continues spotty, 
prices hold steady. Most orders placed 
for immediate delivery, few if any 
for future. Tanners see little pros- 
pect of change in immediate weeks. 
Light bends do good business up to 
66c with volume at 64-65c. Medium 
and heavy bends slower at 60-62c. 

Light Bends: 64-66c. 

Medium Bends: 60-62c. 

Heavy Bends: 60-62c. 
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Sole Leather Offal 


Boston dealers report market 
stronger than ever. Despite higher 
prices, sales show no tendency to ease, 
short supply keeps buyers on toes to 
get needed leathers. Sales of bellies 
at 46c. confirmed this week. Tanners 
no longer accepting orders for imme- 
diate delivery but buyers placing 
orders into Dec. and Jan. Demand 
shows no sign of slowing. Single 
shoulders with heads on bring up to 
52c for lights; up to 40c for heavies. 
Double rough shoulders bring up to 
70c for waist belt stock; between 64- 
66c for welting stock. Heads and 
shanks continue active. 

Bellies: Steers, 43-46c; Cows, 43- 

46c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

46-52c; Heavy 33-40c¢ 

Double rough shoulders: 64-70¢ 

Heads: 19-23c¢ 

Fore shanks: 30-32c 

Hind shanks: 32-35c 


Calf Leathers 


Little change reported in Boston 
calf leather market. Sales fairly 
good, prices steady. Some good busi- 
ness done in women’s weights, espe- 
cially in colors. Men’s weights not 
quite as active with better tannages 
bringing most sales. Expected sales 
spurt has not materialized as yet. 
Suedes continue to draw good interest 
at recent price levels. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX 60c 

Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
Lak D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
70¢ 


Light, 


Suede: 
93¢ 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report sales good. Suede and glazed 
run neck and neck. Tanners find it 
amazing the way suede retains its 
popularity into Spring shoes, but are 
confident that glazed will forge ahead 
in near future. Suede sells at vari- 
ous ranges, but since glazed does not 


1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 


go into a high-style shoe, it sells 
mainly in the middle range. Prices 
are as quoted last week. No new 
colors seem to have come to the fore. 

Nothing new reported in slipper 
leathers or in linings. Both do fairly 
well at firm prices. Tanners who 
make a specialty of satin mats say 
they are getting good orders. Others 
find no business in this type of kid. 
Prices in satin range 5c higher than 
the oem. from 50c on up. 














LEATHER: ITS: ‘PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


90-1.06 

85-1.06 
Reece th 1.10-1.20 
70-1.00 
70-90 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
43-46 
64-70 
37-43 
20-23 
17- 7 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF (Men's ie 
CALF (Women's) 
CALF SUEDE . 

KID (Black Glazed) 
KID SUEDE ....... 
PATENT (Extreme) . eee 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) aoe 
KIPS ee 
EXTREMES (Corrected) . 
WORK ELK ee 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 
SPLITS (Gussets) . 

WELTING (!/2 x ‘s) 
LIGHT Native COWS | 





25- % 


MONTH 
AGO 


90-1.10 
85-1.05 
1.00-1.15 
70-1.00 
60-88 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
38-42 
60-67 
37-43 


YEAR 
AGO 
90-1.05 
85-1.00 
1.00-1.20 
55-80 
50-75 
56-66 
19-23 
53-60 
48-54 
48-53 
66-72 
35-38 


1948 
HIGH 
1.30-1.48 
1.30-1.48 
1.45-1.90 
70-90 
70-90 
76-82 
23-25 
70-75 
60-65 
56-60 
90-95 
44-47 
58-62 77-80 
36-42 41-45 
20-23 21-24 27 
17-20 19-20 21-22 
9 9 I-11, 
25-271, 28 33 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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SMITH COMPANY 
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HORWEEN CORDOVAN BUTTS 
SIDE LEATHERS 


(“IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


(‘CHROMEXCEL”) 





VEGETABLE CALF 
CHROME CALF 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 














Brokers 
& 
Tanners’ 
Agent 


210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON I1, MASS. 


Receiving 


Service 


TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 








Suede: 45-90c 

Slipper :34-60c 

Glazed: 30-70c; 90c-$1.00 
Linings: 26-45c; 53-60c 
Satin mats: 50c-$1.00 


Sheep Leathers 


Rawstock market reported firmer 
although sales not confirmed as yet. 
This coupled with shortage leads 
Boston sheepskin tanners to look for 
even firmer finished leather prices in 
near future. However, this week’s 
prices hold to recent levels. Sales 
constant. Russet linings bring up to 
22¢ for boot linings; up to 19¢ for 
shoe linings. Former sell best at 20c, 
latter at 16c and down. Colored 
vegetable linings active at 19-22c. 
Chrome linings not too active; sales 
made up to 26c. Hat sweats inactive. 
Garment grains and suedes slow. 


Russet linings: 22, 21, 19, 17, 13, 


llc 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14¢ 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19¢ 
Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers 


“Going somewhat slower,” report 
Boston side leather tanners. Nominal 
price quotations remain unchanged 
but better sales are made at cent or 
two lower. Buyers inclined to be 
choosy, hold off orders until certain 
they can do no better. Tanners find it 
difficult to hold to quotations. Better 
tannage aniline type retans do fairly 
good business; lesser tannages slow. 
Extremes sell for 59¢ and down; kips 
for 67c and down. Latter well sold 
up. Large leather finds buyers in- 
terested at 53c and down. Regular 
finish corrected kips do some business 
at 6lce and down; extremes at 53c 
and down; large sides at 45c and 
down. Full grain work elk sells mod- 
erately at 56c and down; corrected at 
50c and down. 


Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢ 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected aa 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-3 

Work Elk: ““ 50; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42c 


Splits 

Boston splits tanners find little 
change. Sales only moderate, prices 
easier. Here again, better sales made 
only after considerable bargaining 
with buyer holding upper hand. Suede 
shows slight pickup, nothing signif- 
icant. Work shoe splits sell for 30c 
and down. Better gusset sales made 
at 17-20c; linings move moderately 
with volume below 23c. Heavy retan 
sole splits sell at 40c and down for 
best selections; lighter grades bring 
around 30c. 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23c 

Gussets: 17-20c 
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SPLITS 
for 
Welder's Equipment 
Shoe Gusset 
Work Gloves 
Welling 
In All Colors 


BLACKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. First St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 











Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEWYORK - Bonkart & Somue 
SAINT LOUIS - AL W Mever ( 
MILWAUKEE: AW Pattc 
CHICAGO - J. K. Reynolds ( 
(OS ANGELES- AJ 2) & Coo 
BOSTON = Merchont Lovey 
PHILADELPHIA - 
leather Co 


Schoenberg 
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Glove Leathers 


Effects of the tannery strike have 
caught up with the glove industry. 
Shop operations spasmodic, depend- 
ing on trickle of leather flowing into 
market. All types of leather in de- 
mand. Prices steady on top grades 
but low ends are bringing a premium. 

Capes and cabrettas in ladies 
weights start at 70c for the tops. 
The number six grade has been sold 
at 35c, a jump of three cents, and 
the number seven grade is up from 
26c to 28c. Men’s weights have fared 
the same with the lower grades bring- 
ing two to three cents above the list. 

Pigskins so scarce it is difficult to 
pin down the price. The small lots 
available are usually sold to the 
highest or most anxious buyer at 
unpublished prices. 


Garment Leathers 

A slight tapering off in demand for 
both garment sheep leathers and gar- 
ment horsehide leathers, but, tanners 
report that business is unusually 
good compared with that of a year 
ago. Extremely top quality suede 
garment leathers are quoted 37¢ 
down to 35c, with other prices rang- 
ing from 27c down to 25c. Grain 
garment leather is ranging from 29, 
27 and 25c, depending upon the grade 
and quality, with about 2c more 
added for high colors. A 36c level 
is still being quoted for an average 
price for horsehide leather for the 
garment trade, with top grades 
quoted up to 39 and 40ce. 


Work Gloves 


With only about a month and a half 
to go in 1949, work glove tanners are 
of the opinion that prices should hold 
at least steady during this period on 
the basis of current business and 
future orders. Meanwhile, prices are 
unchanged and quoted at 19, 18 and 
17¢ for the primary grades of No. 1, 
2 and 3, with weights such as heavy, 
medium and light, varying a cent or 
two, either up or down. 


Bag, Case and Strap 
As anticipated, this week again 
witnessed good demand for bag, case 
and strap leathers. All weights in all 
three categories are getting good de- 
mand, which is contrary to the past, 
according to tanner’s reports. 
2 ounce case 4le 
24 ounce case 44¢ 
34 ounce strap 52c 
4 ounce strap 3, 55¢ 
5 ounce strap 32, 59c 


7 

Belting Leathers 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners report business still moving 
along “in the right direction.” Rough 
leather men consider shoulders the 
most active part of business at this 
time but factory belting also sells 
well. Settlement of the strikes seems 
to have a good effect on sales. No 
price adjustments in past few weeks 
in bend butts. Shoulders remain firm. 
Specialties men still buying all they 
can get since their season not yet 
closed. Welting men still caught in 
squeeze and must pay prices asked. 

Curriers say business is fair. Some 
curriers already raised their prices in 


SOLE LEATHER 
giver you That 
extra potnt of 

THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE LEATHER 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS 
BACKS 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS 


TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna. 





some items and some are using the 
same price lists they had the past few 
weeks but are thinking about making 
adjustments. Prices quoted last week 
are considered average at this time. 
AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


AVERA GE CURRIED PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec 
Bend butts ......... 1.18 
Centers 12” ........ 1.48 
Centers 24” ....... 

Centers 28”-30” 

Wide sides 

Narrow sides ....... 


(Premiums to be added: 
light plus 05c; X heavy plus ang | 
Note: Above prices quoted are @ range on 
best selection of standard tannages. 


NSMA Issues New Booklet 
A new 36-page booklet, “The De- 
velopment of Design in Men’s Shoes,” 
has been published by the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. Compiled 
and edited by Harold R. Quimby, 
NSMA secretary, the booklet is di- 
vided into four sections covering 
different aspects of the men’s shoe 
industry. It is the 12th in a series 
of booklets issued by NSMA on 
phases of the footwear industry. 
Section One is devoted to a sum- 
mary of facts and figures pertinent 
to the men’s shoe field, Section Two 
outlines men’s style developments 
during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, Section Three covers basic 
patterns and lasts used in the manu- 
facture of men’s shoes, and the last 
section covers production, cost and 
other pertinent figures dealing with 


the industry. 
ae 


X-light plus 10c; 


ea First shoe shipments by the U. S. to 


Central America were made in 1888 when 


F. E. White, Brockton, sent 100 24-pair 
cases of men’s congress shoes to Honduras. 
Until then, Austria had monopolized Cen- 
tral American shoe business. 


NSIDE sm 


Sn See DELO 


GEILICH LEATHER CO., 


IDIEATIHTS 


John E. Warrington 


. 68, one of leading figures in 
Canadian boot and shoe industry, died 
Nov. 3 at his home in Quebec City. 
He was for nearly a quarter of a 
century president of John Ritchie Co., 
Ltd., the Yale Corp., Ltd., and Agnew 
Surpass Shoe Co., the latter operating 
the largest chain of shoe stores in 
Canada. A former president of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada. 
he was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. and an active member 
of the Quebec Board of Trade, serving 
at one time as its president. A native 
of Montreal, he joined the Ritchie Co 
as secretary-treasurer and director in 
1911, was appointed vice president in 
1914 and president in 1926. 


John M. Ahearn 


. 58, sales manager in New Eng- 
land for A. P. Gilbert Shoe Co., died 
Nov 11 at the Harley Hospital in Dor- 
chester, Mass. Born in Cambridge, 
Mass., he was a past president of the 
Boot and Shoe Travelers’ Assn. He 
leaves six sisters and two brothers. 


Addison A. Taylor 


.. 57, St. Louis district manager for 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., died 
Nov. 13 in St. Louis. A well-known 
figure in the shoe trade, Taylor joined 
USMC in 1905 as a sales clerk. He 
advanced through various sales and 
executive positions and was named 
St. Louis district manager in 1940. 

He leaves his wife, Marie; two sons, 
John D. and Addison, Jr.; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Marie M. Saunders. 


William E. Eaton 


. 84, retired Massachusetts leather 
manufacturer and well-known trade 
editor died Nov. 13 in Boston. Eaton 
had served as head of the Fibre and 


— . - <a es 


teiy-of all. good shoes | 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Leather Products Co., Boston, and 
was editor of the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder for several years. He had been 
inactive for some years. 


Hugo Wolfheim 


. 67, foreman of the maintenance 
department at J. Greenebaum Tan- 
ning Co., Milwaukee, died suddenly 
Nov. 4 of a heart attack while at 
work. A native of Milwaukee, he was 
employed at the tannery for the past 
19 years. His survivors include his 
wife, May, and a brother, Michael 
Wolfheim. 


Leroy L. Faunce 


62, considered the dean of Mas- 
sachusetts shoe pattern makers, died 
suddenly in Dorchester, Mass., on 
Nov. 6. A native of Brockton, Faunce 
first entered the pattern business as 
an employe of the Dunbar Pattern 
Co., Brockton, under his uncle, Ben 
Dunbar. Four years later he became 
a junior member of the John E. 
Swanson Co. and remained with the 
firm for 25 years. He was instru- 
mental in the development of the 
snap-on increaser and clicker dies 
and was one of the first to work out 
a method for using perforations in 
shoe styling. 


Warren M. Tapley 


. . 92, retired Derry, N. H., shoe 
manufacturer, died last week ‘at his 
home in Brockton, Mass. Born in 
Lynn, he went into the shoe business 
at an early age. He leaves a son, 
Warren L.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Henry B. Whitcomb and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia T. Jones; three grandchildren 
and four great grandchildren. 


——— 


a8 The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. was organized in 1905 in New York 
City under the name National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 


oe 
aa Martin Dennis perfected the “one 
Bath” method of chrome tanning in 1893 
at his Newark, N. J., plant. 
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IHUIDIES and SIKINGS 


Prices generally firm. Packer 
hides steady, sales fair. Packer 
calfskins, kips slow. Horsehides 
slightly stronger. 


Packer Hides 


Prices held steady on business that 
could be called slight to moderate. 
Reported trading of 55,000 to 60,000 
hides was hardly large volume, but if 
an additional 20,000 to 30,000 hides 
were added the business would begin 
to assume rather important propor- 
tions. One seller reported moving 
about 20,000 to 30,000 branded hides 
this week at undisclosed prices. 

Active list broad, including heavy 
and light steers, heavy and light cows, 
and both branded steers and cows. 
Extreme light native and Texas steers 
quiet, as were bulls. Big business in 
branded cows, trading taking place at 
24c for Northerns and 24%4%c for South- 
westerns, called %c up by optimistic 
viewers, but actually steady with last 
“Big Four” trading for current de- 
livery. Since hides sold last week at 
lc less were for deferred delivery, 
this week’s sales at 24c were figured 
to be steady. 

Pacific Coast activity small. One 
“Big Four” packer sold about 9,000 
hides, Chicago basis, at 24c for 
branded cows, 22c for butt brands, and 
21l¢¢ for Colorado steers. Los Angeles 
independent packers sold about 13,000 
hides at 19 and 2lc for steers and 
cows respectively on one lot of busi- 
ness, 191@c and 21%c for steers and 
cows respectively on the other busi- 
ness. 


Small Packer Hides 

Prices have eased about a half-cent 
per pound, but mostly from a buyer’s 
standpoint. This has tended to es- 
tablish about le per lb. difference 
between buyer’s and small packer’s 
price ideas. Consequently, trading in 
the past week has been exceptionally 
light. 


Current buying limits range from 
22% to 23c, selected, for 48/50 Ib. 
average small packer hides, basis car- 
load lots, FOB shipping points, with 
sellers asking anywhere from 23% to 
24c, selected. Light weight hides, 
around 46 pounds down to 42 pounds, 
are being quoted from 23% to 25c, 
selected, FOB shipping points. Some 
sales this week involving 40 lb. aver- 
age lots at 26%c flat, carload basis, 
FOB shipping points, and described as 
steady money. A nominal price of 
15c for small packer bulls is still being 
quoted. 


Packer Calfskins 

Business in calfskin market largely 
rumor, but generally accredited. One 
seller moved St. Louis calf at steady 
money and reported to have moved 
about 20,000 other skins in uncon- 
firmed business. St. Louis reported 
trading amounted to about 3,000 skins. 
Another seller moved about 5,000 St. 
Louis heavies alone at steady money. 
Prices, 60c for lights and 47%c for 
heavies. The unconfirmed business 
was figured to be largely Riverpoint 
production at steady money, and per- 
haps some Northern production. 

New York trimmed packer calfskins 
quiet, quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s; 
$4.75 for 4 to 5’s; $5.25 for 5 to 7’s; 
$5.75 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.00 for 9 to 12's. 
Big packer regular slunks are quoted 
at $3.10. 


. . 

Packer Kipskins 

Packer kipskin market holds at 45c, 
although there was no business in kip 
this week. One seller has some kip 
available, but wants 47\¢c for it, basis 
Northern and _ Riverpoint natives. 
There is limited interest in packer 
kipskins. New York trimmed kipskins 
are quiet. -2acker 12 to 17’s are 
quoted at $7.00 nominal, while 17’s 
and up are figured at $8.00 nominal. 








QUOTATIONS 


Native steers . 

Ex. light native ‘steers ° 
Light native cows ............ 
Heavy native cows .... 
PI TN 5 oc vs on ccct dt venccene 
Heavy Texas steers wetceweccas cues 
Light Texas steers ......scccccccce 
Ex. light Texas steers ............ 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers ......... esse reecee 
Branded cows .. 
Branded bulls 
Packer calfskins ...........ccccee- 55 
Chicago city calfskins Ushaecas sebee 
Packer kipskins ...........-..++++- 
Chicago city kipskins .... 


ba Ago 
-25 
29% 


Month Ago Year Ago 
24 =-25 30 


25 
24 














HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Country Hides 


Offerings of country hides small in 
volume and tanners and brokers show 
chases. Market is holding barely 
steady with lc a pound difference in 
buying and selling ideas. Either the 
price is right for the buyer or it’s 
“no sale.” 

Bids heard at 18% to 19¢c, flat, for 
48/50 lb. averages, basis carload lots, 
FOB shipping points, while asking 
prices range from 19 to 19%%c, flat. 
Those lots free of renderer hides will 
bring slightly more money. 


Country Calfskins 


Demand for country untrimmed all- 
weight calfskins very light, with trad- 
ing spotty and volume exceedingly 
small. Prices generally figured nom- 
inally around 28 to 30c, depending 
upon quality, with city untrimmed all- 
weights at a nominal 40c. In New 
York, trimmed collector calfskins are 
currently quoted at $3.70 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.25 for 4 to 5's; $4.70 for 5 to 7’s; 
$5.15 for 7 to 9’s and $6.25 nominal 
for 9 to 12’s. 


. . 

Country Kipskins 

Lower prices finally materialized in 
both city and country untrimmed kip- 
skins on the basis of last week’s price 
decline in the big packer spot kipskins 
market. Buyers have lowered their 
ideas and are now quoting a range of 
32 to 33c for city kips and not over 
25c for country untrimmed kipskins. 
In the East, New York trimmed col- 
lector kipskins are nominally pegged 
at $7.00 for 12 to 17 pound weights 
and $8.00 for 17 pounds and up. 


Horsehides 

Slightly stronger tone noted during 
the past week. Some trade sources 
feel that the $10.50 to $10.75 range for 
60 lb. average Northern trimmed hides 
is on the inside of the price tone, with 
current ideas closer to a $10.75 to $11 
range. Untrimmed hides, of course, 
bring anywhere from 75c to $1 more, 
depending upon the value of the tail. 
Fronts are also on the strong side and 
are quoted from $7.75 and up, with 
butts, basis 22 inches ahd up, priced 
at $3.50 and up. 


Sheep Pelts 

It was definitely confirmed this 
week by a reliable Midwestern source 
that the recent interior Minnesota- 
Iowa lamb pelt sale brought prices of 
$2.50 per cwt. lightweight basis for 
natives and from $3.15 to $3.25 per 
cwt. liveweight basis for Westerns. 
Compared with October's sale, prices 
are steady this month. 

In the local big packer shearling 
market, trading is near, or at a com- 
plete standstill. Offerings are lacking 
and only little demand is noted. Prices 
are unchanged at $2.50 to $3.00 for 
No. 1's; $2.00 to $2.10 for 2’s and from 
$1.70 to $1.80 for 3’s. Small packer 
shearlings are genereally quoted 
about 50c lower. 


Close Close _High 


Low 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 For wee For week 





. 
.. 21,50B 22.00 : 21.40 f Goatskins 
. 20.02B 20.05 4 19.70 K ; y wee i ¢ , . 
pepe pe a iain A slow week with demand low. Re 
19508 19.70 : ported that Bati goatskins selling 
Total sales: 208 lots slightly under $14.00 per dozen c&f 
but no business confirmed. Other 


December 
March .. 


September 
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LEATHER FILLERS 
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LINCOLN FINISHES 
and 7 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 
INC. ANNERS SUGAR 
e 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SPONGING AND 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 


300 Elm S#reet Buffalo, N. Y. 








HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 

Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 


WRINGER 
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Your Products 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


mochas firm. Amritsars of 1,200 Ib. 
weight held at Karachi from $11.50 to 
$12.00 per dozen c&f. Southern In- 
dians strong with $11.50 to $12.00 per 
dozen c&f asked for sea salt cured 
1.70/1.80 lb. Coconadas. Kenya and 
Tanganyika goatskins reported weaker 
at origin but firm bids cabled out at 
$10.75 for shade dried usual weight 
and selections. England reported sup- 
porting this market. Last trading in 
Nigerian Red Kanos goatskins at 
$1.20 per lb. c&f basis the primes. In- 
terest low. 


. 
Dry Sheepskins 

Despite little change in strike sit- 
uation in Fulton County, reports 
from various primary markets indi- 
cate stronger undertone and higher 
levels generally asked. 

Advices from Brazil indicate very 
strong market for cabrettas. Stocks 
are limited and there won’t be many 
skins offered for the next few months. 
Some late offers figure $13.50 cé&f. 
for Pernambucos while other ship- 
pers have been asking from $14-15 
c&f., depending upon districts and 
lots involved. Some business con- 
summated earlier at $13 basis. 

Cape glovers also very firm and 
supplies are said to be very scarce. 
Some shippers state they are sold up 
and unable to make offers. Prices 
varied depending upon the individual 
lot, whether it includes woolies or 
without woolies, whether at the 
American differentials or English 
differentials. While no firm offers 
received of Nigerians, agents here 
figure the market 60-65c per Ilb., 
basis Kanos primes and think busi- 
ness possible at the inside figure. 
Shade dried Mombasas are quoted 
$5.50-6.00 per dozen. No change in 
dry salted Sudans, Addis-Abbebas or 
Mochas. 

Wool skins going up steadily and 
pullers here state prices beyond their 
reach. Selling quarters state latest 
asking prices in Australia figure equal 
to and even above prices prevalent 
prior to devaluation. As an instance, 
an offer which was not accepted here, 
sold to Europe at above the price 
asked U. S. buyers. 

At the November 11th Sydney auc- 
tions, 62,000 skins were offered and 
the }-} inch shearlings, 50s and up, 
good to ordinary heavy ribby and 
damaged advanced 4-8 pence, the 4-1 
inch 2-4 pence, Australian currency. 
All other grades firm. South Ameri- 
can and Cape markets also above 
American buyers with France said to 
be operating in those markets and 
keeping prices up. 

Cape shearlings firm. Asking 
prices generally above the views of 
buyers here. However, some business 
effected in 4-3 inch at 23 pence and 
3-14 inch at 26% pence, c&f. Most 
sellers have higher views, especially 
for the longs. Australian shearlings, 
4-1 inch, 56s and up, sound and light 
ribby, sold at 263 pence cif. 


Reptiles 


Due to higher prices asked, busi- 
ness has slowed up. Madras bark 
tanned whip snakes, 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 434 inches, 70/30 selection, 
held up to $1.25 though some can be 
had at $1.20 as against buyers views 
of $1.10-1.15, as to lots and late 


sales within this range. Cobras sal- 
able at 83-85c but sellers ask $1.00 
and even up to $1.10, as to lots. 
Vipers, 4 inches up, averaging 5 
inches salable at 45-50c, but held 
much higher. Even at the advances, 
not many skins being offered as ship- 
pers claim that it is difficult to get 
the skins. 

Ring lizards also going up with few 
offered while crocodiles said to be 
selling to Europe at $1.00 fob. Mad- 
agascar crocodiles said to have sold 
at 98c. Calcutta oval grain lizards, 
40/40/20, are quoted 27-29¢ as 
against buyers ideas of 25c. England 
has been showing interest, account- 
ing for sellers firmness. Calcutta 
alum tanned whips, 34 inches up, av- 
eraging 4 inches, 70/30 selection, 
offered at 63c. Understand alum 
tanned water snakes sold at 16c and 
more offered at this figure. 


Deerskins 

Offerings of Brazil ‘jacks’ continue 
few and firmly held at 70¢ fob., basis 
importers. There has been more in- 
terest coming into the market but 
buyers have been slow to meet the 
asked figure. Most of recent buying 
said to have been by dealers, who 
anticipate a better market later on. 


. e 
Pigskins 

Offerings of Brazil peccaries small 
and firmly held at $1.80 fob. for 
Manaos greys and $1.70 fob. for 
blacks, basis importers. Most buyers 
ideas are about 10c¢ less. Paras are 
said to be available at 15-20¢ per skin 
less. Some business passing in car- 
pinchos, but prices vary as most of 
the trading depends on exchange. 


Taylor Retires At Brown 


W. D. Taylor has retired as head 
of the Pattern Dept. of Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis. He has been sue- 
ceeded by Glenn Myers, his former 
chief assistant. 

Taylor joined Brown in 1911 as a 
“quality man” and took charge of 
the Pattern Dept. in 1918. The de- 
partment now employs 35 model cut- 
ters and handles all lasts, patterns, 
dies, counters, shanks and heels for 
the firm’s factories. Taylor was in- 
strumental in standardizing all equip- 
ment and lasts in the department. 
Myers has been with the company 
in various executive capacities since 


1934, 


Georgia 

@ The Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
will hold its 15th semi-annual show- 
ing at the Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, on May 7-10, 1950. Officers 
for the year are: L. A. Gerland, 
Brown Shoe Co., president; M. K. 
Pentecost, Edgewood Shoe Co., vice 
president; Harold Steele, J. P. Smith 
Shoe Co., secretary; Lester Siegel, 
Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co., treas- 
urer; and E. M. Cousins, executive 
secretary. 
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WANT AIDS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this ee. for anne ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 inch each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 
Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 
Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Ospy 
Al, AM .. 
anna 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
ae them will be disclosed by the 
publisher 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicage 6 

















Special Notices 











For Sale 
Whole hide Setting Out machine. 


Drum type. 
Address Box Z-5, 
Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7, N. Y 


Turner No. 5 


POSITION WANTED: Have had many years 
experience as a hand schlicker buffer on har- 
ness leather and any kind of shoulders. Am 
seeking a position in this line. Address M-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


For Sale 
Sole Leather Tannery Equipment 


EVAPORATORS—ONE COMPLETE SET 
Triple Effect, 5 foot diameter, copper, with 
condenser pumps and drop tanks. 
MONORAIL HOISTS AND CRANES 
1-5 ton and 1--3% ton Shepard Niles D. C 
cab operated Monorail Hoists 
1.50 foot span and 1-29 foot span Monorail 
Bridge Cranes. 


BLEACHING MACHINES—-COMPLETE 


2--9 foot Carley Heater 


PENDULUM ROLLERS 
5—Sets of four units and 3 sets of two units 
Shapley Wells 
MILLS 
2-10 ft. dia. x 9 ft. 9” Staves—-tanning mills 
complete with drives 
4-10 ft. dia. x 6 ft. Staves—-extracting mills 
Several 8 ft. dia. Washing and Oiling Mills 


Pumps, Tanks, Motors, Unit Heaters, Circulat- 
ing Fans, Transporters, Tractors, Trucks, and 
other Miscellaneous Equipment and Parts. 


ALL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
FOR INSPECTION 
At 
THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 
Kenner Street & Dalton Avenue 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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Small Tannery 
For Sale 


Plant centrally located in the South 
and adjacent to a large city. 
Now tanning vegetable and chrome 
belting leather 
and finishing same for the trade. 
Well equipped and may be seen in operation 
Address M-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, 


Medium Size Tannery For Sale 


WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 
nery now in operation Located in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New build- 
ing, 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a much larger tannery. Don’t 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Til 


Hydraulic Press 


WANTED: Turner Hydraulic Press, either 
single or double ram, or Sheridan 5E Press 
Address M-9, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams 8t., 

Chicago 6, Tl 


Garment Leather For Sale 


Greenebaum’'s Horsehide—Aviation Tan 
Black Goatskin 
H. Bernstein & Co 
1132 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill 


Sheepskin Tannery For Sale 


FULLY EQUIPPED TANNERY in Peabody 
area with modern machinery in perfect condi- 
tion. Now operating profitably. Sound reason 
for selling this going business. Write for further 
information to Joseph Heffernan, 11 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass 


Superintendent 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT for factory 
making ladies’ high class shoes in Metropoli- 
tan New York. State qualifications, age, etc. 
Replies confidential. 
Al Howe Services, 
6245 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 36, Il. 


Shoe Salesman 


SALESMAN wanted by New York City 
ladies’ high grade shoe manufacturer. Must 
have following in Middle West Replies con- 
fidential. Write full particulars of territory 
traveled. Address M-10, C/o Leather and 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IN 


SHOE 


Shoes 


Leather Finisher 


EXCELLENT opportunity for assistant to 
head of finishing department in New England 
side and split tannery State experience, 
apply Box Z-14, Leather & Shoes, 10 High St., 


Boston, Mass 








Situations Wanted 








Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, col- 
lege education, Veteran II, age 42 Under- 
stands tanning—layout, equipment, machinery, 
lab. data, skin histology. Can get along with 
the help, keep cost economical. Has good 
record of saleable leather; can start subject 
from scratch or supervise existing manufac- 
ture. Remuneration request reasonable. Ad- 
dress M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Tl 





Help Wanted 








Stitching Room Foreman 


STITCHING ROOM FOREMAN wanted by 
Eastern New York shoe manufacturer. Man 
capable of handling complete supervision 
State age and experience. 
Al Howe Services, 
6245 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 36, 


MEN AVAILABLE 
1. Applicant age 55 years — 
30 years’ experience as fore- 
man and superintendent. Ex- 
perienced in quality control in 
men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoes. He wishes to work out- 
side of the New England Dis- 
trict. 
2. Retail Salesmen wishing to 
sell wholesale. What have you 
to offer? 
3. Applicant age 37 years — 
nice appearance—well educated 
—experienced in men’s wom- 
en’s, and infants’ shoes, Also 
worked at and has knowledge 
of cost, time and motion stud- 
ies, design, production and in- 
ventory control. Wishes job as 
foreman or superintendent. A 
good applicant for the right 
firm. Will work in any part of 
the country. 
We have requisitions of all 
kinds for every type of job in 
the shoe management field — 
foreman, superintendent, sales, 
etc. These jobs are located in 
all parts of the country. If you 
are seeking work or wish to 
make a change, write us stating 
where you would like to be em- 
ployed. 


AL HOWE SERVICES, Inc. 


(A Management Service) 
6245 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 36 




















Coming 
IEWIEN WS 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1, 1949—Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


Nov. 28, 1949—15th annual banquet and 
entertainment, 210 Associates, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1949—-Spring Shoe Show spon- 
sored by the Indiana Shoe Travelers’ As 
sociation, Inc. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 


Jan. 7, 1950—Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 11-14, 1950—-Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


1950 Concention 
Assn., 


May 31-June 2, 1950 
of American Leather Chemeists 
French Lick, Ind. 








“Big Buying" 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


Merchandising Show to be_ held 
10:00 a.m, Monday, Nov. 28, in the 
New Yorker’s Grand Ballroom. “Mer- 
chandising for Spring” is the show’s 
theme which features the PPSSA 
“Pediscope,” a movie screen pro- 
jecting color blowups of shoes being 
modeled on the show runway. Tick- 
ets for the limited seating capacity 
are on hand without charge at the 
registration desks. 

Big social event of the week is 
the semi-annual dinner of the 210 
Associates held Tuesday evening. 
Nov. 29, in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand Ballroom. In addition, both 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and 
the PPSSA joint industry committee 
will meet. 

With buyers and exhibitors alike 
poised for the starting whistle, per- 
haps the outstanding factor of the 
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day is the outlook for a continuing 
high rate of shoe sales in the first 
half of 1950. At least, this is the 
opinion of Mark A. Edison and Frank 
A. Shapiro, co-chairmen of the 
PPSSA. Both stress the “positive 
factors making for a healthy outlook 
in the production and sale of popular 
price footwear next spring and sum- 
mer. 

“According to reports from the re- 
tail and manufacturing industry, the 
week of Nov. 27 should represent 
the peak in spring buying for the 
popular price shoe market,” say Edi- 
son and Shapiro. “One of the most 
encouraging factors in the immediate 
outlook is that retail inventories are 
in a more favorable position than a 
year ago. This means that retailers 
will not be required to modify their 
buying schedule in order to reduce 
inventories. Buying and merchan- 
dising plans can be keyed to co- 
ordination rather than curtailment.” 
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(Concluded from Page 4) 


It does not mean subscribing to give- 
away programs in a bigger way to 
lure the public. The public refutes 
state socialism and its mass give- 
away policies for the price of some 
of its liberties. But the public does 
want to see active consideration for 
its welfare in human terms—for its 
social, cultural, spiritual as well as 
economic welfare. 

Freedom of mind is in direct ratio 
to freedom from want. America has 
become great because it has provided 
more freedom of mind than ever be- 
fore in history; a freedom of mind 
which released human ingenuity, in- 
vention, initiative. 

We are not here citing freedom 
from want as synonymous with a cry 
of hunger arising out of the country. 
Overall, our standard of living is 
one to be proud of. But we have 
stressed here that the “wants” are 
by no means economic alone. It is 
freedom from these other kinds of 
wants, along with the economic, 
which can give greater release to the 
freedom of mind which can be re- 
sponsible for a mammoth potential 
of American growth that stands in 
the offing provided this reservoir is 
tapped. In this way American busi- 
ness cannot only be responsible for 
a vastly greater development of its 
prosperity, but it can regain its lead- 
ership and influence in the American 
community by winning the heart and 
respect of the community. 
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Shoc-buying public 


puts comfort first, SURVEY REVEALS 


STYLE SECOND, OTHER FACTORS TRAIL, WITH 
LEATHER PREFERRED AS “NORMAL AND NATURAL” 


What are the average American’s 
preferences in footwear — and why? 
Seeking definite answers to these 
questions, the Sole Leather Bureau 
sponsored a survey among a cross- 
section of hundreds of consumers of 
both sexes, including various ages, 
income groups and vocations. Every 
member of this cross-section was in- 
terviewed by scientifically trained 
investigators. 


Chief factors influencing shoe-buy- 
ing were found to be comfort, style, 
quality, price and durability — in 
that order of importance! It was further 
established that ‘leather is regarded 
as normal and natural, whereas other 
materials are associated with abnor- 
mal and negative elements of health 
and personality.” 

While the findings of this tho- 
rough-going survey may disturb com- 
placency in some quarters, they are of 
enormous value to the shoe trade as a 
whole — because they spell out the 
most effective appeals that can be 
used by manufacturers and retailers 
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alike in promoting sales. In other 
words, for more successful selling 
give consumers what they want most 
— the style and comfort they know they 
can only get from leather! 


LABORATORIES GIVE LEATHER 
A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 


It can be truthfully claimed that 
the inherent qualities of leather make 
it the ideal material for promoting 
foot-health. This has been well es- 
tablished in scientific tests made on 
subjects wearing both natural leather 
and synthetic shoes. A fair summary 
of such comparative, unbiased tests 
can be stated as follows: 

Leather is the only material that ad- 
mits air i.e. that ‘‘breathes.”’ 

Because of its rapid absorption and 
evaporation of sweat, shoe leather is the 
least likely agent to carry fungus infec- 
tions of the foot. 

The characteristics of leather most 
closely resemble those of the skin. There- 
fore, leather is the healthiest foot cover- 


ing now available. 


TO LEATHER’S NATURAL 
ADVANTAGES ENGLAND WALTON 
ADDS THESE ‘“‘EXTRAS” 


England Walton brings you not 
only the finest sole leather obtain- 
able — products of expert tannage — 
but the additional advantages of 
FIBRE-SORTING, as shown by these 
three greatly magnified cross-sections 
of sole leather. A and B are similar in 
fibre-structure; C is noticeably differ- 
ent. England Walton experts will 
pair A and B, and find a matching 
structure for C. That’s the England 
Walton “‘extra’’ that means paired 


flexibility and longer, more even wear 
. a plus feature for your customers 


and for you! 


England Watton 
FIBRE-SORTED 


Cut soles and sole leather 


England Waiton 
Division 
A. C. LAWRENCE 
LEATHER COMPANY 


Boston « Camden e Peabody 
New York « St. Louis 
Columbus « Milwaukee 
Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Ashland, Ky. « Newport, 
Tenn. « Hazelwood, N.C. 
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LOW AND 


Strap-happy customers’ doubts, about intricate strap 


arrangements, disappear when SHUGOR removes fitting 


problems and makes footwear snug, comfortable. and 


trim-looking on the foot. The lines and clever straps 
of these low platforms are controlled by SHUGOR. 
Though hidden, 


SHUGOR 


is always at work, keeping shoes “low and easy. 
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